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BLESSED  ARE  THE  PEACEMAKERS 

Franco- American  Relations 
and  the  Treaty  of  Paris 

Thomas  G.  Pendergrass 

ith  the  resounding  victory  of  American  forces  at 
Yorktown,  British  diplomats  changed  their  tone  towards 
the  United  States.  The  cabinet  of  Lord  North,  which  had 
controlled  Britain  throughout  the  War  of  Independence,  fell 
and  was  replaced  by  governments  willing  to  grant  Amer- 
ica its  independence  in  return  for  peace.1  Many  historians 
have  called  the  resulting  Anglo-American  peace  treaty  of 

1782,  which  led  eventually  to  the  final  Peace  of  Paris  in 

1783,  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic  victories  in  American 
history.  The  American  peace  commissioners,  unschooled 
in  the  intricacies  of  old-school  European  diplomacy,  won 
concessions  from  a  proud  and  unyielding  British  govern- 
ment, giving  the  new  nation  space  in  which  to  grow.  The 
relations  between  the  Americans  and  the  British  are  not 
however  the  most  interesting  of  the  peace  commissioners' 
problems.  Perhaps  more  interesting  is  the  relationship  of 
the  American  commissioners  to  the  French  government  dur- 
ing the  peace  process.    The  American  peacemakers  defied 


William  C.  Stinchcombe,  The  American  Revolution  and  the  French 
Alliance  (Syracuse,  New  York:  Syracuse  Univ.  Press,  1969),  184-85. 
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their  powerful  French  ally  and  also  orders  from  their  own 
Congress  in  order  to  achieve  a  favorable  settlement  from 
Britain.  Strained  relations,  personal  rivalries,  secret  negoti- 
ations, and  radically  different  objectives  made  the  duties  of 
the  American  peace  commissioners  very  difficult,  and  seen 
in  this  light,  their  accomplishment  is  even  more  incredible. 

Peace  Objectives 

In  the  three  centuries  since  European  colonization, 
America  had  become  the  pawn  of  European  diplomacy.  Nu- 
merous wars,  from  the  War  of  Spanish  Succession  down 
through  the  Seven  Years  War,  had  been  fought  by  the 
colonial  powers  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Precarious  al- 
liances were  built  in  Europe.  As  a  result  of  these  wars 
Great  Britain  achieved  dominance  in  North  America  and 
France  lost  the  great  majority  of  her  overseas  possessions.2 
With  the  American  revolution,  France  saw  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  British  weaker  and  thus  regain  some  of  her  for- 
mer prestige  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Two  treaties,  one 
commercial  and  one  defensive,  were  signed  between  France 
and  the  newly  independent  American  states  on  February  6, 
1778.  Without  consulting  of  Congress,  which  would  set  a 
precedent  for  later  peace  commissioners,  Silas  Deane,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  Arthur  Lee  agreed  to  a  political  al- 
liance that  provided  that  neither  power  would  sign  a  peace 
treaty  with  Britain  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  The 
treaty  also  stipulated  that  the  alliance  would  continue  at 
least  until  Great  Britain  formally  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States.3 


J    Samuel  F.    Bemis,    The   Diplomacy   of  the   American   Revolution 

(New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1935),  1-1. 
3    Stinchcombe,  11. 
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Promptly,  the  French  appointed  Conrade  Alexander 
Gerard,  an  experienced  French  diplomat,  to  be  France's 
minister  to  the  United  States.  He  was  later  replaced  by 
the  Chevalier  de  La  Luzerne.  Both  of  these  men  strongly 
influenced  the  actions  of  Congress.4  These  men  were  under 
the  control  of  the  powerful  French  foreign  minister,  Charles 
Gravier,  the  Comte  de  Vergennes. 

The  United  States  appointed  Benjamin  Franklin  as 
minister  to  France,  and  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco- 
Spanish  treaty  of  1779  John  Jay  was  appointed  as  min- 
ister to  Spain,  although  the  Spanish  government  never 
recognized  him.  Henry  Laurens  was  appointed  American 
minister  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  in  the  fall  of  1779 
John  Adams  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  negotiating  treaties  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain.0 

In  order  to  understand  fully  Franco- American  relations 
during  the  peace  process,  it  is  necessary  first  to  understand 
the  alliance  formed  between  the  two.  The  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France  stipulated  that  the  United  States  and  France 
would  be  bound  together  as  long  as  circumstances  would  re- 
quire; that  the  purpose  of  the  alliance  would  be  the  freedom 
of  the  former  American  colonies;  and  that  neither  side  could 
conclude  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  These 
stipulations  are  not  as  important  for  our  purposes  as  are  the 
reasons  for  the  alliance.  In  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
the  English  minister  plenipotentiary,  Thomas  Grenville,  re- 
marked that  the  war  was  caused  by  France  who  urged  the 
colonies  to  revolt.  Franklin  showed  this  letter  to  Vergennes. 
Vergennes  replied  firmly  to  Grenville  that  the  breach  be- 


4  Ibid.,  32,  77. 

5  Charles   F.   Adams,   ed.,    The    Works   of  John   Adams,    Vol.      VII 

(Freeport,  N.Y.:  Books  for  Libraries  Press,  1979),  119. 
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tween  the  American  colonies  and  Britain  was  made  before 
the  colonies  received  any  encouragement  from  France.0  In 
retrospect,  Vergennes'  assessment  of  the  situation  appears 
to  be  the  correct  one,  although  the  French  quickly  recog- 
nized the  opportunities  presented  by  the  American  revo- 
lution. It  is  accurate  to  say  that  the  primary  French  aim 
of  the  Franco-American  Alliance  was  neither  speculative 
nor  philanthropic  with  respect  to  the  American  cause.  In- 
stead the  primary  French  aim  was  to  strengthen  France  at 
Britain's  expense.7 

Even  John  Adams,  who  was  later  to  be  the  primary 
thorn  in  the  Comte  de  Vergennes'  side,  was  very  positive 
in  his  view  toward  the  alliance.  In  a  letter  to  Genet,  pub- 
lisher of  the  French  journal  Mercure,  he  describes  the  al- 
liance with  the  French  as  more  natural  than  the  former 
connection  with  Britain,  and  Adams  further  expounds  that 
France  and  America  are  natural  allies.8  The  objectives  of 
the  partners  in  the  alliance  were  so  radically  different,  how- 
ever, that  there  could  have  been  no  possible  way  to  avoid 
friction  between  the  French  and  the  Americans,  and  when 
the  Spanish  entered  the  war  as  an  ally  of  France,  objectives 
were  further  complicated. 

The  American  objectives  for  the  peace  settlement  were 
included  in  John  Adams'  instructions  from  Congress  on 
August  14,  1779.  The  indispensable  conditions  of  peace 
were,  first,  that  the  British  should  agree  to  treat  with  the 
United  States  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation  and 
that  this  should  be  assured  by  a  treaty;  and  second,  that  the 


y    Carl  Van  Doren,  ed.,  Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiographical  Writ- 
ings (New  York:  Viking  Press,  1945),  567,  537. 

Richard   B.    Morris,    The   Peacemakers:     The    Great  Powers   and 

American  Independence  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1965),  454. 
8    Adams,  174. 
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United  States  should  be  bounded  by  Canada  in  the  north, 
Florida  in  the  south,  and  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west. 
Adams'  orders  also  stated  that  an  armistice  would  be  ac- 
cepted only  with  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  the 
United  States.  Adams  was  instructed  to  govern  himself  in 
making  a  peace  with  the  British  by  the  aims  of  the  Alliance, 
the  advice  of  the  Allies,  knowledge  of  America's  interests, 
and  by  his  own  judgment.9 

In  Spain's  secret  treaty  signed  with  France  at  Aranjuel 
on  April  12,  1779,  in  which  Spain  decided  to  go  to  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  Spanish  stated  their  objectives  as  the  re- 
covery of  Minorca,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  British  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  France's  objec- 
tives were  understood  in  this  treaty  as  taking  from  British 
control  Newfoundland,  Senegal,  and  the  island  of  Dominica, 
as  well  as  gaining  freedom  to  trade  with  the  East  Indies. 
The  two  countries  also  came  to  an  understanding  that  there 
would  be  no  truce  with  Great  Britain  until  Gibraltar  had 
been  restored  to  the  Spanish  and  Dunkirk  put  under  total 
control  of  the  French.  Vergennes  also  sought  to  win  a  pledge 
from  Spain  to  recognize  the  independeuce  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  only  received  a  promise  that  Spain  would 
neither  interfere  nor  conclude  an  understanding  with  any 
power  regarding  the  independence  of  the  American  states 
without  first  consulting  France.10 

The  French  minister  to  the  United  States,  the  Cheva- 
lier Gerard,  advised  Congress  as  to  what  the  French  gov- 
ernment considered  proper  peace  objectives  for  the  United 
States.  He  pointed  out  that  Spain  wanted  terminal  lim- 
its placed  on  the  territorial  claims  of  the  United  States  so 
their  possessions  would  not  be  threatened  by  American  ex- 


9    Bemis,  174-175. 
10    Morris,  15. 
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pansion.  The  Spanish  also  wanted  to  close  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  to  anyone  other  than  non-Spanish  trade. 
Congress  succumbed  to  Gerard's  pressure  when  they  de- 
feated a  measure  that  would  have  made  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  for  American  commerce  a  necessity  for 
any  peace  treaty.11 

Vergennes  informed  his  envoy  to  Spain  that  France  did 
not  want  to  see  the  United  States  in  control  of  the  North 
American  continent,  but  instead  only  to  see  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  thirteen  states.  Vergennes  also  insisted  that 
Canada  should  remain  in  British  hands,  that  Florida  should 
be  given  to  Spain,  and  that  American  expansion  should  be 
curbed.12  The  French  also  opposed  American  aspirations 
for  obtaining  fishing  rights  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  Grand  Banks.  The  French  argued  that  the  colonies, 
by  rebelling,  had  forfeited  ancient  rights  to  the  fisheries 
that  they  had  possessed  as  British  subjects.  While  France 
had  abandoned  the  idea  of  recovering  Canada  and  even  se- 
cretly resolved  that  it  remain  in  British  hands,  the  French 
were  determined  to  gain  trade  advantages  with  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  fishing  rights,  and  the  acquisition  of  New- 
foundland.13 

The  Americans,  however,  did  not  agree  with  the  British 
retention  of  Canada.  Even  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was 
the  American  peace  commissioner  most  amiable  to  French 
interests,  proposed  objectives  contrary  to  those  of  the 
French.  In  a  meeting  with  the  British  commissioner  Os- 
wald, Franklin  talked  about  the  British  cession  of  Canada 
to  the  United  States.  In  a  letter  to  John  Jay  on  October 
2,  1780,  he  asserted  that  America  should  have  full  rights  to 


11  Ibid.,  17,  20. 

12  Ibid.,  219. 

13  Ibid.,  14,  19. 
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navigate  the  Mississippi.14 

Espionage  And  Personal  Rivalries 

The  most  interesting  point  of  the  complex  relationship 
between  the  Allies  is  perhaps  the  interpersonal  rivalries  be- 
tween American  peace  commissioners  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment. The  key  French  figure  in  the  peacemaking  process 
was  Vergennes.  Historian  Richard  B.  Morris  describes  Ver- 
gennes:  "His  characteristic  reticence,  even  icy  reserve,  more 
often  than  not  masked  a  quality  of  indecisiveness  when  con- 
fronted with  perplexing  problems,  and  his  patronizing  and 
didactic  manner  covered  a  basic  insecurity."16  Vergennes 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  obsessed  with  power  and  a 
very  domineering  personality.  Great  antipathy  existed  be- 
tween Vergennes  and  John  Adams.  Morris  suggests  that 
Adams  was  vain  and  pompous,  and  that  he  was  rankled  by 
Versailles'  preference  for  Benjamin  Franklin.  Adams  had 
originally  opposed  the  Alliance,  but  after  it  was  completed 
he  considered  himself  a  friend  of  France.  In  spite  of  this, 
upon  Adams'  arrival  in  France  to  seek  a  peace  settlement, 
Vergennes  let  his  animosity  towards  Adams  rule  his  judg- 
ment and  he  treated  him  with  studied  rudeness.10 

The  first  insult  directed  towards  Adams  was  Vergennes' 
refusal  to  recognize  his  powers  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
until  he  received  Adams'  instructions  from  a  French  mes- 
senger.17 A  second  rift  between  Adams  and  Vergennes  ap- 
peared in  the  spring  of  1780.  In  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
Congress  dated  March  30,  Adams  explains  that  Vergennes 


14  Van  Doren,  482-483,  521. 

15  Morris,  112. 
10  Ibid.,  192-194. 
17  Ibid.,  194. 
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had  persuaded  him  not  to  communicate  his  powers  of  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  the  British.  Adams  complied  but 
he  expressed  his  misgivings  at  the  time.  In  a  letter  to  Ver- 
gennes  of  July  17,  1780,  Adams  once  again  confronted  the 
foreign  minister  with  the  proposition  to  announce  to  the 
British  his  peacemaking  powers.18  Eight  days  later  he  re- 
ceived from  Vergennes  a  long  reply  strongly  advising  Adams 
not  to  reveal  his  powers  to  the  British.  The  primary  reason 
stated  was  that  his  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce had  no  value  until  after  a  peace.  The  issue  was  finally 
settled  by  Congress  which,  under  strong  French  influence, 
sided  with  Vergennes  and  ordered  him  not  to  reveal  his 
powers  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain.19 

Another  serious  confrontation  occurred  when  Adams 
received  word  from  Congress  that  all  Continental  paper 
money  would  be  redeemed  at  one-  fortieth  of  its  value. 
Adams  received  a  letter  from  Vergennes  on  June  21,  1780, 
expressing  his  thoughts  that  the  forty-to-one  exchange  rate 
should  be  confined  to  Americans  and  not  to  foreign  hold- 
ers of  these  bills.  Adams  replied  the  following  day  that 
the  forty-to-one  exchange  rate  should  apply  to  everyone 
equally,  whether  American  or  French.20  Although  Congress 
agreed  with  Adams'  position,  the  French  minister  to  the 
United  States  government,  La  Luzerne,  influenced  Congress 
to  rebuke  Adams.21  These  gestures  were  aggravated  when 
Vergennes,  in  an  obvious  attempt  to  rid  himself  of  Adams, 
wrote  to  Adams  stating  that  since  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
the  only  American  minister  with  letters  of  credence  to  the 
King  of  France,  the  French  foreign  minister  could  no  longer 


18  Adams,  138,  228. 

19  Ibid.,  236-40,  353. 

20  Ibid.,  188-202. 

21  Morris,  198. 
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treat  with  Adams.22     This  was,  no  doubt,  a  blow  to  the 
proud  Adams. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  last  insult  Vergennes  di- 
rected towards  Adams.  La  Luzerne  showed  Congress 
letter  after  letter  in  which  Vergennes  expounded  upon 
ideas  of  Adams'  non-performance  of  duties  as  peace  com- 
missioner.23 Also  Vergennes  informed  Luzerne  to  advise 
Congress  that  the  King  would  accept  conditionally  for  both 
France  and  the  United  States  the  Austrian  and  Russian  me- 
diation plan  of  1781.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  United  States' 
already  having  an  accredited  minister  in  Europe,  John 
Adams,  to  whom  this  responsibility  should  have  fallen.24 
Adams'  response  to  the  deliberate  rudeness  of  Vergennes 
was  remarkably  mild.  In  a  letter  to  John  Jay  of  May  30, 
1780,  he  wrote, 

There  is  something  in  the  European  understanding 
different  from  those  we  have  been  used  to.  Men  of 
the  greatest  abilities  and  the  most  experience  are, 
with  great  difficulty,  brought  to  see  what  appears 
to  us  as  clear  as  day.  It  is  habit,  it  is  education, 
prejudice,  what  you  will,  but  it  is.25 

Adams,  however,  never  forgave  Vergennes  for  his  med- 
dling with  Congress.  He  also  blamed  the  Comte  for 
John  Jay's  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  Spanish  court 
in  Madrid.  About  Vergennes  Adams  stated,  "There  is  a 
Vulcan  at  Versailles  whose  constant  employment  has  been 
to  forge  chains  for  American  ministers."20  In  fact  there 
was  no  degree  of  rapport  between  Adams,  the  outspoken, 

22  Adams,  243. 

23  Morris,  210. 

24  Bemis,  184. 

25  Adams,  166. 
20  Morris,  217. 
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quarrelsome  Puritan,  and  Vergennes,  the  old-school  diplo- 
mat. Vergennes  was  determined  to  rule  the  peacemaking 
but  found  that  Adams  would  not  blindly  follow  the  French 
lead.27 

John  Adams  was  not  the  only  peace  commissioner 
whom  Vergennes  mistrusted.  He  seems  to  have  held  all 
the  Americans  under  suspicion,  a  suspicion  which  prompted 
him  to  hire  the  spy  Goezmann  de  Thurne.  Thurne  shad- 
owed Adams  in  Holland  and  also  followed  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Thurne  showed  an  unconcealed  distrust  of  Americans. 
He  reported  an  alleged  conference  between  the  English  and 
Franklin.  He  also  reported  the  existence  of  a  secret  intelli- 
gence in  May  1782,  between  the  English  and  the  Americans 
aimed  at  promoting  uprisings  in  Spanish  South  America. 
Both  of  these  reports  were  certainly  falsified;  but,  by  keep- 
ing Thurne  on  retainer,  Vergennes  invited  suspicion  of  his 
credibility  to  deal  with  American  commissioners.28 

John  Jay  expressed  his  own  feelings  about  Vergennes 
in  a  letter  written  several  years  after  the  peace  was  con- 
cluded. He  stated  that  he  seriously  distrusted  the  French 
foreign  minister,  and  he  also  criticized  Benjamin  Franklin 
for  being  too  trusting  towards  Vergennes.20  On  the  other 
hand,  Henry  Laurens  expressed  that  he  did  not  fully  share 
his  colleagues'  suspicions  of  the  French  court.30  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  Laurens  spent  substantially  less 
time  in  France  than  the  other  commissioners.  Adams  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  also  about  the  reliability  of  the  French 
in  wartime.    In  a  letter  to  Congress  on  April  18,  1780,  he 


27  Ibid.,  191. 

28  Ibid.,  138-  139. 

20 


Henry  P.  Johnston,  eel.,  The  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers  of 

John  Jay,   Vol.  IV  (New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1893),  427. 
30    Morris,  445. 
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said  that  France  might  already  have  ended  the  war,  al- 
though he  was  careful  in  it  not  to  blame  the  French  for  de- 
liberately stalling  the  war  in  order  to  achieve  their  aims.31 
Also,  he  was  afraid  that  the  French  would  reveal  his  in- 
structions from  Congress  to  the  British,  thus  hampering 
negotiations.32 

Through  La  Luzerne,  the  French  gained  ascendency 
over  the  American  Congress.  Luzerne  claimed  to  Vergennes 
to  have  procured  the  election  of  Robert  Livingston  as  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs.  Under  the  advice  of  Livingston, 
Congress  appointed  on  June  15,  1781,  a  peace  commis- 
sion consisting  of  five  members.  This  commission  consisted 
of  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  designated 
minister  to  Holland  Henry  Laurens,  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  left  America  too  late  to  participate  in  the  peace. 

Peace  Settlement 

The  new  peace  commissioners  were  given  far  less  am- 
bitious guidelines.  They  were  given  instructions  to  secure 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  as  circumstances  directed. 
Congress  removed  earlier  territorial  demands  and  placed 
the  commission  entirely  under  the  advice  and  control  of 
the  French  court,  except  for  the  issue  of  American  inde- 
pendence.33 These  unwise  instructions  left  the  American 
peace  commissioners  no  alternative  but  to  disobey  them. 

Disregarding  these  orders,  the  American  commission- 
ers were  able  to  achieve  a  favorable  peace  settlement  from 
the  British.  On  March  21,  1782,  Benjamin  Franklin  sent  a 
note  to  Shelburne,  who  along  with  Rockingham  formed  the 


31  Adams,  150. 

32  Morris,  194-95. 

33  Bemis,  189. 
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British  government  after  the  fall  of  the  North  administra- 
tion. Shelburne  then  dispatched  Richard  Oswald  to  Paris 
and  released  Henry  Laurens  from  English  detention.  Os- 
wald learned  from  Franklin  that  the  Americans  were  will- 
ing to  treat  for  peace  though  only  in  concert  with  their 
allies.  Negotiations  between  all  sides  were  formally  opened 
in  Paris  in  May  1782,  with  Franklin  being  the  only  Amer- 
ican peace  commissioner  in  Paris  at  the  time.  Again,  the 
British  tried  to  separate  the  Americans  from  the  Allies, 
but  this  plan  failed  because  the  United  States  and  France 
agreed  that  neither  would  sign  a  definitive  treaty  without 
the  other's  signature.34 

Once  negotiations  between  the  British  and  the  Ameri- 
cans had  begun,  the  American  commissioners  did  not  con- 
sult with  the  French,  thereby  going  directly  against  Con- 
gressional orders.  When  Oswald  met  with  Franklin  he  was 
favorably  impressed  and  reported  to  Prime  Minister  Shel- 
burne: 

Upon  the  whole  the  Doctor  [Franklin]  expressed 
himself  in  a  friendly  way  towards  England,  and  was 
not  without  hopes,  that  if  we  should  settle  on  this 
occasion  in  the  way  he  wished,  England  would  not 
only  have  beneficial  intercourse  with  the  Colonies, 
but  at  last  it  might  end  in  a  federal  union  between 
them.  In  the  meantime  we  ought  to  take  care  not 
to  force  them  into  the  hands  of  other  people...."35 

This  message  goes  on  to  express  Oswald's  belief  that  the 
colonies  might  treat  separately,  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Anglo-American  peace  to  take  effect  with  the  ratification 
of  an  Anglo-French  peace.    This  whole  discourse  between 


34  Ibid.,  204. 

35  Ibid.,  208. 
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Franklin  and  Oswald  is  particularly  interesting  because 
Franklin,  who  was  supposedly  very  amiable  with  the  French 
court  and  Vergennes,  was  the  first  peace  commissioner 
to  truly  defy  both  Congressional  orders  and  the  French. 
Franklin  was  the  first  to  mention  the  cession  of  Canada 
without  the  consultation  of  Vergennes.  Franklin  also  laid 
out  the  American  demands  for  peace  independent  of  Ver- 
gennes, and  he  carefully  covered  up  his  responsibility  for 
them  so  that  the  only  record  we  have  is  Oswald's  report  of 
his  meeting  with  Franklin.  Franklin  also  made  it  plain  that 
there  must  be  preliminary  acknowledgement  of  American 
independence  before  the  treaty.30 

A  problem  with  the  peace  negotiations  arose  when  Os- 
wald's commission  arrived  from  London  in  August.  The 
Commission  empowered  him  to  treat  with  commissioners  of 
the  colonies.  This  was  unacceptable  to  the  American  com- 
missioners who  demanded  that  Britain  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  before  the  treaty  was  made. 
Franklin,  Jay,  and  Vergennes  discussed  Oswald's  commis- 
sion and  Vergennes  urged  the  Americans  to  accept  it,  say- 
ing that  so  long  as  independence  was  guaranteed  in  the  final 
treaty  the  form  of  the  commission  made  no  difference.  Jay 
told  Franklin  confidentially  that  he  thought  Vergennes  was 
trying  to  hamper  Anglo-American  negotiations.  Now,  in 
light  of  Vergennes'  confidential  correspondence,  Jay's  sus- 
picion seems  to  have  been  correct.  Vergennes  assured  his 
Spanish  counterpart,  the  Conde  de  Floridablanca,  that  he 
was  delaying  Anglo-American  negotiations  until  the  fate  of 
the  planned  Spanish  offensive  against  Gibraltar  could  be 
determined.37 

The  Americans'  suspicions  of  Vergennes'  motives  were 

30    Ibid.,  208-9. 
37    Ibid.,  211. 
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again  aroused  when  he  dispatched  Joseph  Mathias  Gerard 
de  Rayneval,  his  private  secretary,  to  England  on  a  secret 
mission  in  September  of  1782.  Rayneval  told  Shelburne 
that  America  had  no  claim  to  fishing  rights  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  or  the  territory  beyond  the  Ohio  River.  He 
also  promised  to  keep  the  Americans  ignorant  of  what  went 
on  between  the  French,  Spanish  and  English.38 

Alarmed  by  France's  collusion  with  Britain,  Jay  told 
Oswald  that  he  and  Franklin  would  drop  their  demands 
for  preliminary  recognition  of  American  independence  so 
long  as  the  British  recognized  America  constructively  by 
rewording  Oswald's  commission.  Instead  of  treating  with 
commissioners  of  the  colonies,  Jay  requested  that  Oswald 
be  empowered  to  treat  with  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Without  consulting  Franklin,  Jay  then 
dispatched  an  Englishman,  Benjamin  Vaughan,  with  a  mes- 
sage to  Shelburne.  It  stated  that  the  United  States  would 
not  stay  in  the  war  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Spain.  It 
now  became  apparent  to  Shelburne  that  the  United  States 
might  be  willing  to  make  a  separate  peace,  and  Oswald's 
commission  was  modified  as  the  Americans'  requested.39 

In  the  preliminary  articles,  signed  secretly  in  Oswald's 
private  lodgings  in  Paris  on  November  30,  1782,  the  Amer- 
icans received  from  the  British  practically  everything  they 
had  requested:  their  independence,  favorable  boundaries 
including  the  Northwest  Territory  and  extension  west  to 
the  Mississippi,  the  rights  to  fisheries,  the  withdrawal  of 
British  troops,  and  the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.40 In  a  gesture  showing  the  Americans'  preference  for 
their  present  enemy,  the  preliminary  articles  also  contained 
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a  secret  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  which  ceded  some  of  America's  newly  won  territory 
west  of  the  Appalachians  to  the  British  in  the  event  that 
Britain  obtained  West  Florida  in  the  peace  settlement  with 
Spain.41 

Much  to  Vergennes'  consternation,  the  preliminary 
treaty  was  signed  without  French  knowledge  or  consent.42 
In  a  letter  of  December  1782,  Vergennes  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure to  Franklin  by  reproaching  the  American  commis- 
sioners for  their  haste  in  signing  the  preliminary  articles, 
calling  it  uncivil  to  the  King.  Franklin  replied  that  noth- 
ing in  the  preliminaries  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
France.  He  also  apologized  for  signing  the  preliminaries 
without  the  consent  of  the  King,  calling  it  an  unfortunate 
"indiscretion."43 

In  the  United  States,  La  Luzerne  complained  to  the 
President  and  Foreign  Secretary  of  Congress  about  the  sep- 
arate and  secret  manner  in  which  the  commissioners  nego- 
tiated. The  pro-French  party  in  Congress  was  also  deter- 
mined to  rebuke  the  peacemakers,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  secret  article  concerning  West  Florida.  However, 
in  defense  of  the  peace  commissioners,  John  Jay  wrote  to 
Congress  stating  that  on  every  major  British  concession 
(fisheries,  boundaries,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi) the  French  espoused  views  that  were  far  from  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States.  Jay  also  insisted  that  if 
the  signing  had  been  postponed,  as  Vergennes  would  likely 
have  insisted,  it  would  have  allowed  the  British  time  to  re- 
buke Oswald  and  would  have  enabled  the  French  to  press 
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the  Americans  for  more  moderate  demands.44 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  articles,  the  French  and 
Spanish  hastened  to  settle  with  the  British.  France  was 
ceded  the  relatively  unimportant  island  of  Tobago,  the  slave 
trading  reserve  on  the  Senegal  River,  and  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon.  Spain  received  Minorca  and  the  two 
Floridas  but  did  not  obtain  her  main  objective,  Gibraltar.45 
The  final  peace  was  signed  September  3,  1783. 

In  their  dealings  with  the  French,  Spanish,  and  British, 
the  American  ministers  to  the  peace  settlement,  primarily 
Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay,  were  exposed  to  a  far  differ- 
ent world  from  the  one  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
They,  however,  did  remarkably  well.  As  Adams  summed 
up:  "Undisciplined  marines  as  we  were,  we  were  better 
tacticians  than  was  imagined."40  Through  their  diplomatic 
acumen,  the  American  commissioners  escaped  the  yoke  of 
French  dominance  and  achieved  an  incredible  peace  settle- 
ment, besting  the  combined  powers  of  Europe  and  thus  set- 
ting standards  by  which  all  subsequent  American  treaties 
are  measured. 
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THE  LATIN- AMERICAN  DEBT  CRISIS 

An  International  Spectre 

Brant  Phillips 


.istorically  ,  internal  instability  and  turmoil  have  char- 
acterized Latin-American  development.  Many  decades  of 
political  unrest  have  characterized  this  section  of  the  globe 
and  placed  it  in  a  state  of  continual  underdevelopment  and 
human  misery.  In  the  past,  some  experts  placed  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  for  these  conditions  on  the  highly  visi- 
ble and  seemingly  perpetual  conflicts  that  characterize  rela- 
tions between  the  many  rival  political  factions  in  the  region. 
However,  in  light  of  recent  shifts  in  and  re-evaluation  of  the 
world  economy,  other  analysts  have  concluded  that  Latin 
America's  troubles  are  more  deeply  rooted  in  its  economic 
insecurity,  and  more  specifically,  in  its  staggering  debt  cri- 
sis, which  threatens  not  only  the  future  of  Latin  America, 
but  that  of  the  international  financial  system  as  well. 

This  discussion  examines  this  looming  threat  and  eval- 
uates the  proposed  solutions.  This  involves:  first,  tracing 
the  historical  origins  of  Latin  America's  indebtedness  and 
its  evolution  to  the  present  day  crisis;  second,  seeing  the 
potential  dangers,  as  well  as  the  current  problems  posed 
by  the  situation  at  hand;  and  third,  looking  at  the  options 
available  either  to  solve  or  to  ameliorate  these  perilous  con- 
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ditions  which  continue  to  limit  the  forward  progress  of  our 
inter-dependent  global  economy. 

History  Of  The  Crisis 

The  roots  of  this  crisis  began  in  the  period  of  early  in- 
dependence for  most  Latin-American  countries.  During  the 
middle  and  late  1800's  the  British  financed  many  projects 
and  loans  within  the  region.  Many  of  these  loans  were  de- 
faulted upon  quickly.  But  rather  than  rollover  or  reschedule 
these  debts,  payments  to  England  were  simply  halted  out- 
right, and  for  the  next  forty  years  Latin  America  saw  little 
financial  assistance  from  Europe. 

Yet  in  the  1860s,  Europe  experienced  an  economic 
boom  and  the  past  irresponsibility  of  Latin  America  was 
disregarded.  Again,  the  British  began  to  pour  funding 
into  the  region  and  encourage  direct  investment  by  en- 
trepreneurs. Unfortunately,  sporadic  fluctuations  in  eco- 
nomic growth  resulted  in  non-payment  of  many  of  these 
loans  by  the  ea.rly  1880's.  The  British  subsequently  opted 
for  a  "get  tough"  policy  and  threatened  to  use  military  in- 
tervention some  forty  times  between  1820  and  1914  in  order 
to  ensure  payment.1  Yet  in  1914  they  abandoned  their  ef- 
forts due  to  impending  European  war,  and  once  again  most 
of  Latin  America's  debt  lay  in  default. 

World  War  I  halted  most  lending  around  the  world, 
but  by  1920  United  States  investors  gradually  replaced 
the  British  in  Latin  America.  Officials  fretted  over  the 
possibility  of  U.S.  government  intervention  in  case  of  de- 
fault.   Although  an  unforseeable  global  depression  loomed 

1  Robert  A.  Pastor,  "The  Debt  Crisis:  A  Financial  or  a  Develop- 
ment Problem,"  Latin- American  Debt  Crisis:  Adjusting  to  the  Past  or 
Planning  for  the  Future?,  edited  by  Robert  A.  Pastor,  (Boulder,  Co.: 
Lynne  Rienner  Publishers,  1987),  16. 
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around  the  corner,  their  concern  and  warnings  made  lit- 
tle difference.  After  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929  and 
the  subsequent  world-wide  depression,  the  U.S.  government 
knew  that  to  expect  repayment  of  Allied,  German,  or  Latin 
American  loans  was  futile.  One  by  one,  Latin-American 
nations  stopped  paying  their  debts.  By  1933  Argentina 
remained  the  only  Latin-American  nation  which  refrained 
from  participating  in  "unilateral  moratoriums"  on  debt  ser- 
vice. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  United  States  and  Western 
European  powers  created  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  and  the  World  Bank  "...  to  regulate  international 
finance  and  assistance  for  reconstruction  and  development. 
.  .  .  "  2  Almost  immediately,  the  World  Bank  established 
funding  guidelines.  Before  receiving  loans,  a  nation  had 
to  settle  on  bonds  previously  defaulted,  even  those  issued 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  Settlements  were  usually 
reached  at  a  tremendous  discount:  Mexico,  for  example, 
settled  its  outstanding  debt  at  a  rate  of  one  peso  for  every 
dollar.3  This  wiped  clean  the  slate  of  international  finance 
which  was  now  entering  a  new  age  of  centralization  and 
control.  These  new  agencies  sought  to  create  unprecedented 
world  economic  stability. 

During  the  post-war  years,  expansion  was  started  on 
the  basis  of  huge  external  reserves  accumulated  during 
World  War  II.  Borrowing  slowly  increased,  however,  and 
by  1964  "the  total  external  debt  of  less  developed  countries 
(LDCs)  stood  around  $38  billion."4  Borrowing  slowly  ad- 


2  Ibid.,  11. 

3  Unci.,  11. 

4  William  P.  Glade  Jr.,  "Latin  America:  Debt,  Destruction  and  De- 
velopement,"  Latin  America:  Dependency  or  Interdependence^  edited 
by  Michael  Novak  and  Michael  P.  Jackson  (Washington:  American  En- 
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vanced,  and  by  1970,  the  financial  picture  had  taken  a  turn 
for  the  worse  and  the  problem  had  become  too  far  gone  to 
simply  eliminate. 

The  early  1970s  were  marked  by  a  fundamental  shift 
in  the  supply  and  demand  for  money,  which  in  turn  ac- 
centuated the  growing  Latin-American  debt  problem.  The 
first  of  two  "oil  shocks"  and  a  tremendous  upward  surge  in 
the  price  of  commodities  in  general,  left  many  oil-exporting 
nations  with  more  money  than  they  could  possibly  handle. 
They  deposited  their  profits  in  Western  commercial  banks, 
who,  in  turn,  invested  it  in  many  projects  throughout  the 
Third  World.  These  petro-dollars  were  used  by  LDCs  to  be- 
gin financing  their  debts  and  to  start  many  capital  projects, 
such  as  steel  mills  and  hydroelectric  dams.  Oil-importing 
nations  found  themselves  in  need  of  additional  capital  to 
continue  to  fuel  their  expansions,  and  private  banks  quickly 
focused  their  attention  to  this  sector.  This  caused  the  debt 
to  be  more  closely  tied  to  market  interest  rate  values,  which 
eventually  proved  to  be  extremely  detrimental. 

Between  1979  and  1980  the  world  experienced  a  second 
"oil  shock,"  with  world  oil  supplies  being  further  reduced 
by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  Correspond- 
ingly, the  price  of  oil  rose  greatly.  In  the  U.S.,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  responded  by  dramatically  raising  interest 
rates  in  order  to  avert  inflationary  pressure.  During  this 
time,  short-  term  rates  rose  from  8.2  percent  in  1978  to 
15.9  percent  in  1982.  The  resulting  effects  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica were  staggering.  Between  1978  and  1982  the  total  ex- 
ternal debt  increased  from  $151  billion  to  more  than  $318 
billion,  and  by  1986  it  rested  at  $382  billion,  an  increase 
of  almost  sixteen  times  the  original  amount.  However,  it 
was  the  annual  service  payments  on  the  debt  and  not  the 
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vast  principal  that  came  to  present  the  largest  burden  on 
these  nations.  By  1982  Latin-American  states  were  paying 
41  percent  of  net  export  income  in  interest  payments  alone. 
This  was  up  from  15.7  percent  in  1978,  and  today  this  ratio 
sits  at  slightly  above  one-third  of  export  income.5 

This  fiscal  chaos  worsened  in  1982  when  Mexico  an- 
nounced it  could  no  longer  service  its  debt.  This  took  the 
international  financial  community  somewhat  by  surprise  as 
Mexico  was  thought  to  be  the  most  stable  of  the  debtor  na- 
tions, and  it  is  here  that  most  experts  began  to  refer  to  this 
set  of  circumstances  as  a  crisis.  The  United  States  quickly 
moved  to  provide  Mexico  with  temporary  aid  to  meet  its 
obligations  while  negotiating  a  settlement  with  the  IMF. 
Finally  an  agreement  was  reached  in  which  creditors  vowed 
to  increase  their  commitments  in  Mexico  by  7  percent.  This 
began  what  was  known  as  "involuntary  lending"  by  banks. 
Unfortunately,  Mexico  represented  only  the  beginning  of 
the  problem.  Wary  of  future  failures,  most  banks  cut  back 
or  halted  all  financing  to  Latin  America  which  only  com- 
pounded the  situation.  Other  governments  began  to  de- 
mand the  rescheduling  of  their  debts  as  well.  The  IMF  was 
forced  to  step  in  and  cool  the  explosive  conditions  which 
could  have  left  the  international  financial  system  in  ruin.6 

According  to  the  logic  of  the  IMF,  if  overextension  was 
the  problem,  then  these  nations  must  become  more  frugal 
and  productive,  and  so  "austerity  packages"  were  imple- 
mented as  pre-requisites  to  more  funding.  These  programs 
called  for  a  government  to  "  .  .  .  modify  its  macroeco- 
nomic  policies,  adopt  a  more  realistic  exchange  rate,  and 
reduce  its  fiscal  deficit."7  Many  countries,  including  Brazil, 


•r>    Pastor,  8-9. 

6  Ibid.,  9. 

7  Ibid.,  19. 
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Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  accepted  these  conditions  willingly, 
and  for  many,  the  threat  of  the  debt  crisis  seemed  to  pass. 

By  1984  the  world  economy,  and  in  particular  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States,  had  improved  dramatically.  How- 
ever, most  LDC  countries  were  still  paying  debt  service  with 
over  33  percent  of  export  earnings.  This  stagnated  both  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  and  economic  growth  in  real  terms, 
and  by  the  end  of  1984  many  nations  found  the  austerity 
plan  unworkable  and  called  for  renegotiations. 

By  September  1985,  more  problems  arose:  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina,  with  whom  almost  75  percent  of  the 
external  debt  rested,  failed  to  remain  within  the  appropri- 
ate IMF  guidelines.  Peruvian  President  Alan  Garcia,  who 
linked  interest  service  directly  to  export  earnings  in  his  in- 
augural address,  made  the  most  radical  proposal  to  date. 
He  claimed  Peru  could  pay  no  more  than  10  percent  annu- 
ally. His  proposal  called  for  more  liberal  financing  and  a 
climate  more  conducive  to  growth. 

Out  of  this  new  round  of  turmoil  came  several  meet- 
ings between  the  debtor  nations  and  Latin- American  econo- 
mists. Their  conclusions  were  strikingly  similar  to  those  of 
Robert  Samuelson  when  he  wrote,  "The  debt  crisis  is  a  mis- 
nomer; the  real  crisis  is  economic  growth."8  It  was  thought 
by  the  debtor  nations  that  the  amounts  paid  on  interest  and 
other  debt  services  must  be  directly  linked  to  the  conditions 
of  minimum  economic  growth  targets.  Without  growth, 
Latin  America  could  not  feasibly  pay  its  debts.9 

As  lending  institutions  were  re-examining  their  policies 
to  provide  more  room  for  growth,  another  disaster,  this 
time  a  natural  one,  erupted.  In  late  1985,  Mexico  was 
stricken  with  two  earthquakes  that  devastated  the  country, 
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primarily  its  heavy  industrial  centers.  Before  the  Mexican 
government  could  begin  searching  for  funds  necessary  for 
reconstruction,  a  second  disaster  occured:  between  Novem- 
ber 21,  1985  and  April  2,  1986,  the  price  for  crude  oil  plum- 
meted 64  percent  to  $11.50  a  barrel.  Considering  Mexico 
received  70  percent  of  foreign  exchange  revenues  from  oil  ex- 
portation, the  loss  of  $7  billion  in  1986  alone  would  severely 
limit  any  debt  servicing.10  Mexico  called  for  immediate 
renegotiations  with  creditors. 

Many  Latin- American  nations  saw  Mexico's  misfortune 
as  their  chance  for  better  financing  conditions.  By  assum- 
ing that  the  United  States  would  assist  Mexico  because  of 
its  strategic  importance,  many  countries  allowed  the  situ- 
ation to  divert  attention  away  from  their  own  problems. 
Their  purpose  was  to  wait  for  the  U.S. /Mexican  settlement 
and  then  use  it  as  a  precedent  to  call  for  more  negotia- 
tions and  rescheduling  for  themselves.  However,  this  did 
not  work  as  they  had  planned,  for  the  agreement  between 
the  U.S.  government  and  Mexico  only  amounted  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  more  debt  under  mildly  concessionary  condi- 
tions. However,  even  these  new  terms  eventually  could  not 
be  met,  leading  to  further  renegotiations. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  situation  was  still  classified  by  ex- 
perts as  "manageable."  The  continual  sessions  of  reschedul- 
ing talks  kept  the  burden  of  the  debt  growing  at  a  decreas- 
ing rate.  Stretched  over  long-term  conditions,  creditors 
could  keep  their  liabilities  alive  and  not  consider  monies 
owed  by  southern  LDCs  as  losses.  This  kept  the  debt  crisis 
out  of  the  international  banking  system  for  the  most  part, 
which  diminished  its  threat  to  the  world  economy,  and  more 
specifically  the  economies  of  the  Western  industrialized  na- 
tions.    However,  in  February  1987,  Brazil,  considered  by 

10   Ibid.,  13. 
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many  as  a  sterling  example  of  the  problem's  manageability 
due  to  its  spectacular  economic  growth,  suspended  pay- 
ments on  its  $81  billion  debt.  Three  weeks  later,  earth- 
quakes destroyed  Ecuador's  main  oil  pipeline,  forcing  its 
government  to  halt  service  on  its  $8.3  billion  dollar  debt. 
Bolivia  soon  followed,  and  the  question  came  to  center  on 
whether  other  nations  would  follow.11 

It  was  finally  realized  by  the  creditor  nations  that  the 
conditions  in  Latin  America  were  not  going  to  fade  away, 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  were  becoming  significantly  worse. 
The  sobering  effects  of  this  potential  disaster  of  failure  and 
default  have  world-wide  implications,  and  as  such  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  now  focus  on  the  current  disorder. 

Dangers  And  Problems 

The  most  visible  and  painful  repercussions  of  this  prob- 
lem have  centered  mainly  upon  Latin  America  itself.  Much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  total 
external  debt  is  in  U.S.  dollars  that  were  originally  bor- 
rowed at  floating  rates.  As  the  dollar  has  steadily  declined 
in  value  during  the  second  half  of  the  1980s,  interest  rates 
have  correspondingly  risen  in  order  to  support  the  declin- 
ing value  of  U.S.  currency.  This  recent  increase  in  available 
rates  on  debt  principal  and  debt  service  payments  has  dra- 
matically expanded  the  debt  for  these  LDCs.  12  When  this 
is  considered  along  with  the  fact  that  shifts  in  the  world 
economy  have  caused  economies  based  on  primary  prod- 


11  Ibid.,  14. 

12  Terence  C.  Can  avail,   "The  Threat  to  the  International  Banking 

System,"  Latin- American  Debt  Crisis:  Adjusting  to  the  Past  or  Plan- 
ning for  the  Future?,  edited  by  Robert  A.  Pastor  (Boulder:  Lynne 
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ucts  production  to  become  disconnected  from  the  leading 
industrial  economies,  a  disturbing  trend  develops.13 

These  countries  have  been  forced  to  increase  their  out- 
put of  capital  for  debt  service  while  simultaneously  suffering 
a  reduction  in  foreign  exchange  receipts.  These  factors  add 
up  to  an  ultimatum  to  these  countries:  you  must  produce 
more  with  less.  This  result  is  cemented  by  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence held  by  many  creditors  toward  Latin  America  today, 
and  their  reluctance  to  issue  any  new  funding  or  to  liber- 
alize old  agreements  has  left  these  nations  in  dire  need  of 
even  minimal  financing.  The  lack  of  commercial  lending  has 
also  limited  private  direct  investment.  So,  growth  is  stag- 
nated because  of  capital  transfers  and  subsequent  declines 
in  national  savings.14 

Forced  to  get  the  funding  from  within  their  own  domes- 
tic structures,  these  Latin-American  governments  have  had 
to  cut  drastically  funding  to  many  domestic  programs  and 
services.  As  a  result,  almost  all  of  these  nations  have  expe- 
rienced increased  unemployment,  reduced  domestic  invest- 
ment, increased  infant  mortality,  and  an  overall  decline  in 
the  standard  of  living.  As  U.S.  Senator  Bill  Bradley  noted, 
"From  their  peaks  in  1980  through  1985,  real  standards 
of  living  fell  8  percent  in  Mexico,  14  percent  in  Peru,  17 
percent  in  Argentina,  and  19  percent  in  Venezuela."  15  Ad- 


13  Juan  G.  Espinosa,  "Perspectives  on  the  World  Economy  from  a 
Latin-American  Point  of  View,"  Journal  of  Inter-America  Studies  and 
World  Affairs  29  (4):   133. 

14  Joseph  Demetrius  et  al.,  "A  Brave  New  World:  Debt,  Default,  and 
Democracy  in  Latin  America,"  Journal  of  Inter- American  Studies  and 
World  Affairs  28  (2):   18. 
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ditionally,  many  experts  claim  that  only  by  1990  will  these 
nations  enjoy  the  level  of  prosperity  they  had  in  1980.  An 
entire  decade  of  development,  then,  is  lost  forever.10 

However,  these  detrimental  effects  have  not  been  lim- 
ited solely  to  those  nations  in  debt.  The  creditor  nations, 
the  United  States  in  particular,  have  begun  to  feel  the 
sting  their  overextension  has  caused.  In  a  strict  monetary 
sense,  major  losses  have  been  incurred  by  private  and  pub- 
lic lenders  who  have  been  forced  to  sell  off  portions  of  their 
exposure  at  substantial  discounts.  Many  estimate  this  total 
to  rest  currently  at  apporoximately  $4  billion.17 

Another  related  concern  is  that  of  "potential  losses," 
which  is  how  most  loans  to  Latin-American  nations  are 
classified.  And  while  these  loans  have  not  been  recorded 
as  actual  losses,  the  dangerously  low  loan  loss  reserves  held 
by  most  U.S.  banks,  tied  to  their  excessive  capital  exposure 
to  this  region,  places  them  in  great  peril.  And  yet  it  gets 
worse. 

Capital  Reserve  requirements  are  directly  linked  to  a 
bank's  lending  capacity.  Currently,  banking  regulators  are 
pushing  reserve  requirements  higher,  particularly  for  loans 
to  developing  nations.  While  this  has  led  to  greater  pro- 
tection for  the  shareholder  and  depositor,  the  higher  cost 
of  raising  equity  capital  has  been  subdued  by  reductions 
in  lending.  The  increasingly  limited  availability  of  capital 
leads  to  a  cyclical  effect  that  produces  lower  lending  for  all 
types  of  borrowers  and  projects.  Ultimately,  American  in- 
dustry, in  all  sectors,  will  suffer  from  the  lack  of  funding  or 
its  increased  cost.18  Naturally  this  places  the  United  States 
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and  our  economy  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  when  it 
comes  time  to  compete  with  other  industrial  ecomonies  not 
strapped  by  a  lack  of  capital  resources.  In  a  relative  sense, 
our  own  standard  of  living  could  potentially  decline  as  a 
result  of  an  out-moded  and  thus  non-competitive  economy 
that  might  arise  from  our  own  short-sightedness. 

Furthermore,  the  effects  of  the  crisis  have  gone  on  to  im- 
pact some  areas  of  our  ecomony  not  so  easily  recognizeable 
as  our  banking  system.  United  States  Senator  Bill  Bradley 
has  done  extensive  research  on  the  debt  burden,  and  has 
concluded  that  the  true  victims  of  the  present  situation  are 
American  workers.  He  says  that  in  attempts  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  bolster  the  Latin-American  ecomonies 
so  that  they  could  meet  their  financial  obligations,  we  have, 
in  actuality,  destroyed  the  markets  for  our  products  in  that 
region  and  closed  the  door  on  over  one  million  jobs  for  U.S. 
workers.  But  Bradley  does  not  limit  his  findings  to  these 
general  conclusions  alone,  and  in  fact  he  goes  on  to  note: 

•In  1983,  the  United  States  lost  one-third  of  its  ex- 
ports to  Latin  America:  a  loss  of  $36  billion  in 
revenues  that  year  alone. 

-In  the  two-year  period  from  1981  to  1983,  exports 
of  U.S.  machinery  fell  by  38  percent;  steel  and 
motor  vehicles  fell  by  50  percent;  construction 
equipment  dropped  by  almost  80  percent;  and 
agricultural  machinery  was  cut  by  more  than 
85  percent. 

•  Between  1981  and  1985,  80  percent  of  the  markets 
lost  by  U.S.  soybean  growers  were  attributed 
to  an  Argentine  export  drive  required  by  its 
creditors.  In  the  period  from  1983  to  1986  the 
debt  crisis  had  added  half  a  percentage  point 
to  U.S.  unemployment  each  year  and  billions 
in  the  budget  deficit. 
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•Between  1981  and  1984,  the  annual  trade  deficit 
with  Latin  America  increased  by  $23  billion, 
compared  with  an  $18  billion  increase  in  U.S. 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  and  an  estimated 
$15  to  20  billion  in  unfair  trade  practices 
worldwide — the  two  factors,  Japan  and  unfair 
trade,  that  usually  get  blamed  for  the  huge 
trade  deficit  in  the  United  States.  10 


Obviously,  the  debt  crisis  has  not  limited  itself  to  our  south- 
ern neighbors  and  a  few  isolated  lending  institutions.  By 
forcing  the  debtor  nations  to  export  voluminously  we  have 
seriously  jeopardized  the  growth  of  our  own  economy,  and 
in  turn,  accentuated  our  already  cumbersome  fiscal  prob- 
lems. 

We  must  also  consider  the  possible  outcomes  of  contin- 
ued economic  strain  on  the  traditional  political  instability 
of  the  area,  and  the  threats  those  outcomes  could  pose  to 
our  national  security.  Few  would  argue  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion are  completely  supportive  and  truly  concerned  about 
the  future  of  democracy  in  Latin  America.  By  requiring 
stringent  monetarist  programs,  we  are  contributing  to  the 
decline  these  developing  economies  are  experiencing,  and 
thus  weakening  their  ability  to  support  democratic  govern- 
ments. 

With  the  recognition  of  the  breadth  and  seemingly  in- 
evitable collapse  of  this  desperate  situation,  many  creditor 
nations  and  international  finance  organizations  have  been 
forced  to  begin  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Latin-American 
debt  crisis.  Finally,  they  have  seen  the  need  to  begin  man- 
aging the  "manageable"  conditions  they  helped  to  create. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  as  much  out  of  a  need  to  protect 
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themselves  as  it  is  an  obligation  to  save  Latin  America  from 
economic,  political,  and  social  ruin. 

Possible  Solutions 

The  solutions  offered  for  solving  the  Latin-American 
debt  crisis  are  as  numerous  as  the  causes  of  it.  And  while 
each  in  the  myriad  of  possibilities  has  its  own  merit,  we  shall 
limit  our  exploration  to  four.  Hopefully  this  analysis  will 
provide  us  the  perspective  necessary  to  see  the  strengths 
and  costs  of  the  choices  our  leaders  must  make,  and  ac- 
cordingly allow  us  to  better  understand  this  problem  that 
so  deeply  affects  us  all. 

First,  we  should  examine  the  Baker  Plan  due  to  the 
prominent  attention  it  has  received  from  creditors  and 
debtors  alike.  Introduced  in  October  1985  by  then  U.S. 
Treasury  Secretary  James  Baker,  the  plan  was  the  Rea- 
gan administration's  policy  for  amelioration.  It  basically 
consisted  of  three  proposals:  1)  an  increase  of  $9  billion 
in  official  lending  over  3  years,  2)  an  increase  of  $20  billion 
in  commercial  bank  loans,  and  3)  more  export-oriented  and 
less  nationalistic  ecomonic  policy.  The  supply-side  logic  was 
simple;  it  aimed  to  provide  additional  capital  for  expansion 
and  growth  while  increasing  income  through  heightened 
output.  However,  response  to  this  plan  was  relatively  weak 
among  the  debtor  nations,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico. 
This  was  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  plan  was 
announced,  no  new  monies  became  readily  available,  and 
those  that  did  went  almost  expressly  to  Mexico.20  Other 
Latin- American  nations  saw  little  justice  in  this  and  de- 


20  Christine  A.  Bogdanawicz-Bindert,  "The  Debt  Crisis:  The  Baker 
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fairs 28  (3):  41. 
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cided  to  carry  their  debts  elsewhere,  and  little  success  or 
alleviation  was  seen. 

Overall,  the  Baker  Plan  has  fallen  short  for  basic 
macroeconomic  reasons.  Primarily,  the  plan  assumes  that 
its  stipulations  can  be  implemented  under  the  blanket  of 
a  stable  world  economy  that  is  seeing  greater  than  three 
percent  growth  rate  annually  in  industrialized  nations,  just 
like  that  which  we  were  experiencing  at  its  introduction. 
Unfortunately,  growth  has  been  sluggish  because  the  U.S. 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Central  Japanese  Lending 
Institution  have  refused  to  lower  their  discount  rates,  which 
would  make  money  cheaper  to  buy.21  Since  money  supplies 
have  been  tight,  the  promised  funds  have  not  materialized, 
which  has  severely  limited  the  possibility  of  seeing  the  plan 
adopted  uniformly  throughout  Latin  America.  This,  in 
turn,  has  thus  far  crippled  the  Baker  Plan's  effectiveness 
as  a  viable  solution. 

It  is  the  lack  of  available  funding  then,  that  leads  us  to 
the  next  solution:  additional  net  lending.  Many  reject  this 
notion  outright,  claiming  that  is  how  the  problem  started 
and  got  progressively  worse;  however,  when  one  considers 
this  lack  of  funding  coupled  with  the  impact  of  the  austerity 
measures  imposed  by  the  IMF,  its  viability  becomes  more 
apparent.  By  dramatically  increasing  the  resources  of  the 
IMF  and  other  related  development  organizations,  funding 
for  debt-service  could  be  widely  expanded  at  reduced  rates. 
In  order  to  sustain  such  a  process,  however,  it  is. necessary 
to  increase  quota  and  enhance  coverage  of  the  General  Ar- 
rangement to  Borrow,  in  order  to  limit  the  growth  of  future 
debt  and  stretch  its  life  over  longer  periods  so  as  to  reduce 
it  to  truly  "manageable"  proportions.22    While  this  would 
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not  eliminate  the  debt  burden,  its  risks  worldwide  would 
be  reduced  and  more  relaxed  austerity  policies  could  spur 
growth  and  revitalization  all  within  Latin  America,  while 
continually  keeping  pace  with  financial  obligations. 

Along  a  more  radical  note,  there  exists  a  solution  de- 
signed to  once  again  make  Latin  America,  an  attractive  area 
for  investment.  It  is  called  the  Debt/Equity  Swap.  Like  in- 
creased lending,  this  policy  is  not  designed  to  remove  the 
debt  burden,  only  reduce  it.  However,  as  the  result  of  a 
trickle-down  effect,  it  is  also  designed  to  promote  develop- 
ment. 

Debt/Equity  Swaps  operate  just  as  their  name  implies. 
Portions  of  public  and  even  some  private  debt  are  ex- 
changed or  converted  into  interests  in  enterprises  within  the 
debtor  nation.  The  logic  here  is  that  this  type  of  "invest- 
ment" will  make  Latin-American  industry  more  efficient 
and  productive  as  a  result  of  the  profit  motives  of  foreign  in- 
terests. More  efficient  and  expanded  production  will  lead  to 
higher  revenues  for  debtor  nations,  which  in  turn  will  invest 
those  profits  directly  back  into  domestic  industry.  Ideally, 
this  will  further  growth  and  encourage  more  direct  invest- 
ment, which  will  continue  to  fuel  progress.  However,  the 
plan  encounters  obstacles  because  of  Latin  America's  past 
history  with  foreign-held  interests.  Many  fear  exploitation 
and  perpetual  dependency  on  the  industrialized  West  will 
ensue.  Yet  current  successes  of  both  small  and  middle- 
sized  firms  have  helped  to  dispell  such  notions  and  make 
this  possibility  towards  solution  more  attractive.23 

Finally,  we  come  to  what  most  consider  the  most  liberal 
plan  for  relief  next  to  categorical  roll-over.  It  is  a  plan  devel- 
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oped  by  U.S.  Senator  Bill  Bradley,  who  has  done  extensive 
research  on  the  debt  crisis  and  its  effects.  Appropriately, 
his  ideas  have  become  known  as  the  Bradley  Plan.  For 
Bradley,  who  stands  in  opposition  to  the  Baker  Plan,  the 
solution  does  not  lie  in  new  commitments  and  debt  manage- 
ment, although  he  acknowledges  that  they  must  play  a  part. 
Bradley  emphasizes  the  need  for  debt  relief  as  the  basis  for 
a  solution.  His  reasoning?  With  interest  service/export 
earnings  ratios  approaching  50  percent  in  some  parts  of  the 
area,  new  loans  can  only  discourage  investment  by  keep- 
ing these  figures  so  inflated.24  Some  relief  must  be  afforded 
in  order  to  allow  these  nations  to  initiate  new  growth  and 
entice  outside  investors. 

In  short,  these  are  the  parameters  of  Bradley's  pro- 
posal: First,  he  would  create  an  international  council  of 
seven  members  who  would  coordinate  the  activities  of  com- 
mercial creditors,  creditor  governments,  and  multilateral 
lending  agencies.  The  job  of  this  council  would  be  to  re- 
view economic  growth  targets  for  debtor  nations,  and  then 
formulate  a  debt  service/relief  package  most  congruent  to 
a  particular  situation.  He  would  then  proceed  to  establish 
six  guiding  principles  which  would  serve  as  the  basis  for 
any  decision  coming  from  the  council.  Included  are  provi- 
sions that  keep  debt  alleviation  democratic  while  promoting 
growth  over  austerity  in  a  noninflationary  manner  through 
accelerated  internal  savings,  and  the  reduction  of  capital 
flight.  Bradley  also  stresses  the  importance  of  "maintain- 
ing citizen  confidence,"  and  expects  the  council  to  do  so 
through  working  closely  with  social  agencies. 

Additionally,  the  senator  provides  for  an  international 
panel  of  "economic  and  financial  experts"  to  assist  the  main 
council  with  its  evaluation  of  debtor  nation  proposals.  Serv- 

24    Bradley,  73. 
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ing  in  an  advisory  capacity,  this  secondary  committee  could 
better  enable  the  primary  decision-makers  to  formulate  ef- 
fective, efficient  policy.  Bradley  plans  for  this  subordinate 
group  to  consist  of  members  chosen  by  representatives  of 
the  Latin- American  nations  themselves,  in  order  to  provide 
the  best  perspective  possible. 

Moreover,  the  Bradley  Plan  calls  for  selling  to  be  es- 
tablished on  the  amount  of  debt  relief  offered  to  eligible 
countries.  He  suggests: 

•3  points  of  interest  rate  relief  for  one  year  on  all 
outstanding  commercial  and  bilateral  loans  to 
eligible  countries. 

-3  percent  write-down  and  forgiveness  of  princi- 
pal on  all  outstanding  commercial  and  bilateral 
loans  to  eligible  countries. 

-$3  billion  of  new  milti-lateral  project  and  struc- 
tural adjustment  loans  for  eligible  countries.  25 

His  hopes  here  seem  to  be  centered  around  being  able  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  cost  figures  on  his  proposal,  thus  mak- 
ing it  more  attractive  to  creditor  governments. 

Senator  Bill  Bradley's  concept  is  certainly  bold,  and 
yet,  in  many  ways,  it  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  Marshall 
Plan  initiated  after  World  War  II,  a  plan  considered  by 
many  the  greatest  foreign  policy  success  in  United  States 
history.  Its  premise  rests  on  the  notion  that  a  solution  lies 
in  growth  through  the  controlled  funding  of  an  established 
and  underutilized  industrial  sector.  Through  careful  man- 
agement, we  could  see  economic  progress  with  a  fraction 
of  the  costs  for  us  all.  However,  this  proposal  has  many 
critics  who  find  it  far  too  generous  in  nature  and  far  too 
idealistic  in  organization.  For  Bradley,  these  complaints  are 

25    Ibid.,  74. 
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moot  when  one  considers  the  advantages  of  making  a  small 
payment  now,  as  opposed  to  a  large  one  later. 

The  hope  for  an  end  to  the  debt  crisis  comes  down 
to  compromise.  Regardless  of  the  number,  the  scope  of 
impact,  or  the  ideological  premises  of  any  concept  voiced 
as  a  possible  solution,  we,  as  members  of  the  international 
community,  must  come  to  realize  that  a  concerted  effort 
toward  relief  will  necessarily  be  one  that  is  supported  by 
all,  in  order  to  see  success.  The  particulars  of  amelioration 
are  not  as  important,  as  the  willingness  to  accept  those 
particulars  and  the  associated  sacrifices. 

It  is  this  underlying  theme  of  internationalism  that  of- 
fers the  best  avenue  for  solving  the  Latin-American  debt 
crisis.  All  nations  of  the  world  must  come  to  see  this  prob- 
lem as  what  it  truly  is:  a  problem  with  international  origins, 
potentially  international  impacts  and  costs,  and  so  accord- 
ingly, in  need  of  an  international  solution.  The  industrial 
nations  of  the  north  must  see  that  some  cost  is  going  to  have 
to  be  absorbed,  whether  at  present  or  in  the  future,  as  the 
price  of  irresponsibility.  However,  they  should  not  deafen 
their  ears  in  attempts  to  limit  those  costs.  The  nations  of 
Latin  America  know  their  financial  limits,  and  given  the 
chance  they  are  best  suited  to  determine  what  their  poten- 
tial for  growth  is.  The  creditor  nations  should  listen  to  their 
advice  and  be  more  willing  to  assist  with  a  compromise  on 
debt  service  that  is  directly  linked  to  growth  patterns.  Im- 
patience will  do  no  one  any  good,  for  the  debt  crisis  will  be 
with  us  for  a  long  time. 

Our  energies  should  turn  from  immediate  repudiation 
and  focus  on  ways  to  strengthen  the  world  economy,  and 
to  make  expanded  participation  of  all  the  world's  nations 
play  a  more  integral  role  in  that  development.  It  is  only 
then,  when  we  lose  interest  in  short-sighted  gratification 
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and  eliminate  the  charade  that  focuses  this  problem  only 
on  Latin  America,  that  our  financial  system  and  our  global 
interactions  will  enjoy  the  freedom  of  security  necessary  for 
all  nations  to  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  prosper 
in  the  spirit  of  a  "  free  market"  that  is  mutually  beneficial 
to  us  all. 
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BIOPOLITICS  AND  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  ALABAMA  VERTEBRATES 

Samantha  Wade 


F 


or  thousands  of  years,  humans  have  been  causing  the 
extinction  of  many  species  of  both  plants  and  animals. 
Recently,  because  of  general  world  poverty,  population 
growth,  ill-advised  policies  and  simple  greed,  humans  have 
destroyed  vast  amounts  of  diverse  habitats  and  conse- 
quently the  wildlife  that  depended  on  these  habitats.  Peter 
Raven,  director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  has  pre- 
dicted that  over  the  next  thirty  years  humans  will  cause 
the  extinction  of  100  species  a  day.  Although  extinction  is 
a  part  of  evolution,  this  rate  is  at  least  1000  times  what 
should  naturally  be  found.1  In  response  to  this  problem 
federal  and  state  governments  have  enacted  policies  that 
have  helped  in  the  effort  to  conserve  wildlife. 

As  the  first  settlers  arrived  in  the  New  World,  they 
found  a  plentiful  supply  of  wildlife.  Because  the  land  was 
so  plentiful,  no  one  thought  about  conservation.  The  set- 
tlers were  merely  trying  to  survive  in  an  uncivilized  world. 
They  killed  wildlife  for  food,  cut  trees  for  space  and  lum- 
ber, and  plowed  grasslands  for  farming  and  grazing.    But 


1    Eugene  Linden,  "The  Death  of  Birth,"    Time  (January  2,  1989): 
32. 
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even  before  the  American  Revolution,  there  existed  regula- 
tions on  hunting  wildlife.  All  of  the  original  colonies  had 
policies  on  the  taking  of  game  animals,2  but  such  laws  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  enforced.3  As  time  passed,  more  animals 
were  trapped  and  killed  for  food  and  trade.  By  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  many  species  had  become 
extinct  and  many  more  were  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  it 
became  evident  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  conserve 
remaining  wildlife. 

The  Lacey  Act  of  1900  was  the  first  of  several  impor- 
tant wildlife  legislative  acts.  This  act  declared  the  trans- 
portation of  illegally  taken  wildlife  across  state  lines  to  be  a 
federal  offense.4  But  the  idea  behind  wildlife  conservation 
in  this  federal  act  and  in  the  states'  regulations  of  wildlife 
prior  to  1905  was  directed  primarily  toward  hunting.  Peo- 
ple felt  that  the  "restriction  of  hunting  could  'string  out' 
the  remnants  of  the  virgin  supply,  and  make  them  last  a 
longer  time."0  Leopold  claimed  that  during  this  time  people 
thought  of  and  wrote  about  hunting  as  "something  which 
must  eventually  disappear  "G  But  then  came  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt and  his  idea  of  "conservation  through  wise  use."  Roo- 
sevelt felt  that  wildlife,  forests,  ranges,  and  waterpower 
were  "renewable  organic  resources,  which  might  last  forever 
if  they  were  harvested  scientifically,  and  not  faster  than  they 


Sanford  S.  Atwood  et  al.,  Land  Use  and  Wildlife  Resources  (Wash- 
ington: National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1970),  226. 

3  James  A.  Tober,   Who  Owns  the   Wildlife?:  The  Political  Economy 

of  Conservation   in   Nineteenth- Century   America  (Westport:     Green- 
wood, 1981),  xv. 

4  Atwood,  226. 

G    Aldo  Leopold,  Game  Management  (New  York:  MacMillan,  1933), 

16-17. 
c    Ibid.,  16-17. 
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reproduced.''''7  Roosevelt's  doctrine  can  be  broken  down  into 
four  parts: 

1.  A  recognition  of  outdoor  resources  as  integral 

systems. 

2.  A  recognition  of  conservation  through  wise  use 

as  public  responsibility. 

3.  The  recognition  of  private  resource  ownership  as 

a  public  trust. 

4.  A  recognition  of  science  as  a  means  of  discharging 

the  responsibility  of  resource  management.8 

These  concepts  helped  set  the  pace  of  the  conservation 
movement  and  are  still  important  today. 

The  next  important  piece  of  legislation  was  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  of  1918.  Before  this  act,  hunting 
regulations  for  all  animals  were  left  up  to  the  states.  Ob- 
viously, this  created  a  problem  for  migratory  birds  because 
the  states  would  have  their  open  season  for  migrating  birds 
during  the  time  that  these  birds  would  most  likely  be  found 
within  the  state.  Thus,  migratory  birds  were  being  almost 
constantly  hunted  as  they  made  their  way  south.  The  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Treaty  Act  of  1918  worked  with  the  states  and 
Canada  and  later  with  Mexico  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  migratory  birds. 

Later,  two  more  acts  were  passed  to  help  in  the  conser- 
vation of  migratory  birds.  The  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1929  recognized  a  system  of  refuges  to  be  devel- 
oped for  migratory  birds.  And  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Stamp  Act  (1934)  was  formed  in  order  to  raise  revenue  for 


7    Ibid.,  16-17. 

;    Frederick  F.  Gilbert  and  Donald  G.  Dodds,   The  Philosophy  and 
Practice  of  Wildlife  Management  (Malabar:  Kriegar,  1987),  7. 
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acquiring  refuge  lands.0  This  act  has  been  particularly  im- 
portant because  it  has  supplied  a  steady  stream  of  funds, 
which  by  1984  added  up  to  over  $  285  million.  This  money 
was  used  to  preserve  approximately  3.5  million  acres  of  wet- 
land habitat  needed  by  waterfowl.10 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act,  or  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  Act,  was  passed  in  1937.  The  Pittman- 
Robertson  program  is  a  federal-state  cooperative  program 
for  wildlife  research.  It  is  funded  by  a  manufacturer's 
excise  tax  on  hunting  equipment  and  handguns.11  This 
money  is  sent  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (US- 
FWS),  where  eight  percent  of  the  funds  can  be  used  for 
administrative  purposes.  The  rest  is  apportioned  to  state 
wildlife  agencies.  The  states  also  add  money  to  the  funds. 
The  Pittman-Robertson  program  has  raised  over  $2  bil- 
lion, which  the  states  have  used  in  purchasing  almost  four 
million  acres  of  critical  habitat  for  wildlife.12  For  the  fis- 
cal year  1986,  Alabama  received  $1,893,480  from  Pittman- 
Robertson  funds.13  The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  has  been 
called  "the  single  most  productive  wildlife  undertaking  on 
record."14 

Although  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  has  helped  con- 
siderably in  the  conservation  of  wildlife,  people  should  not 


9    Atwood,  226. 

10  The    "Duck  Stamp"  Story:    Celebrating  50   Years  of  Saving    Wet- 
lands for  Wildlife,  pamphlet  published  by  USFWS  under  the  Dept.  of 

the  Interior. 

11  Harmon  Kallman  et  al.,  Restoring  America's   Wildlife  1987-1987: 

The   First  50    Years   of  the   Federal  Aid  in    Wildlife   Restoration  Act 
(Pittman-Robertson  Act)  (Washington:    Dept.    of  the  Interior,  1987), 

4. 

12  Ibid.,  4. 

13  Ibid.,  4. 

14  Ibid.,  4. 
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become  content  with  this  act  alone.  Because  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Program  is  financed  from  taxes  on  hunting 
equipment,  most  of  the  programs  funded  by  this  program 
are  designed  to  benefit  game  animals.  Even  though  the  im- 
provement of  habitat  for  game  animals  will  generally  im- 
prove the  habitat  of  all  animals,  only  one  in  ten  projects 
funded  by  the  Pittman-Robertson  Program  is  designed 
specifically  for  the  benefit  of  non-game  animals.15  Another 
problem  in  Pittman-Robertson  funding  is  that  more  funds 
are  still  needed  because  very  little  of  the  federal  budget  is 
appropriated  for  wildlife  conservation  and  restoration.  The 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  claims  that  their  entire  an- 
nual budget  "would  hardly  run  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  one-half  a  day." iG 

A  new  tax  has  been  suggested  by  the  USFWS  that 
would  raise  money  from  the  sale  of  bird  feed,  bird  houses, 
bird  identification  books,  binoculars,  off-road  vehicles,  and 
backpacking  and  camping  equipment.  Other  ideas  for  new 
funding  include  user  fees  on  both  federal  lands  and  state 
outdoor  recreational  lands.17 

More  recently,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (1973)  was 
passed  to  protect  species  that  are  endangered  or  that  could 
easily  become  endangered.  This  act  defines  an  endangered 
species  as  being  "any  species  which  is  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  its  range." 
The  act  defines  a  threatened  species  as  "any  species  which 
is  likely  to  become  an  endangered  species  within  the  fore- 
seeable future."18 


15    Ibid.,  230-232. 
10    Ibid.,  230-232. 

17  Ibid.,  384. 

18  United   States   Statutes   at  Large,    Vol.      87,    Public   Law   93-205 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1973),  884-903. 
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During  the  creation  of  this  act,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  why  endangered  species  should  be  protected.  One 
of  the  more  easily  understandable  reasons  is  that  both  the 
plant  and  animal  species  in  an  ecosystem  are  highly  con- 
nected and  influenced  by  one  another.  Thus,  the  removal  of 
one  species  could  easily  set  off  a  chain  reaction  that  could 
affect  many  more  species,10  including  man. 

Other  reasons  for  trying  to  save  endangered  species  are 
possible  medical  advances.  Penicillin  was  discovered  from 
"just  a  fungus,"20  and  other  substances  isolated  from  cer- 
tain plants  have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  other  illnesses.  If  these  organisms  had  died  off 
before  their  medical  advantages  could  be  discovered,  then 
their  secrets  would  have  died  with  them,  for  once  genetic 
material  is  lost  it  cannot  be  retrieved  or  duplicated.21 

Many  species  are  important  indicators  of  environmental 
quality.  In  the  early  1960's  bald  eagles  and  peregrine  fal- 
cons underwent  such  a  rapid  decline  in  populations  that 
they  almost  became  extinct.22  Studies  of  their  declines 
revealed  an  inverse  relationship  between  the  thickness  of 
these  birds'  egg  shells  and  the  concentration  of  DDE  (a 
substance  formed  from  the  breakdown  of  DDT).23  These 
studies  helped  to  warn  people  of  the  dangers  of  DDT. 

The  preamble  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  states 
that  endangered  species  of  fish,  wildlife,  and  plants  "are 
of  esthetic,  ecological,  educational,  historical,  recreational, 


19  Why  Save  Endangered  Species?,  pamphlet  published  by  USFWS 

under  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior. 

20  Ibid. 

21  Ibid. 

22  Ibid. 

23  J.  Hayes  Way  land,  Jr.,   Toxicology  of  Pesticides  (Baltimore:   Wil- 
liams and  Wilkins,  1975),  492-497. 
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and  scientific  value  to  the  Nation  and  its  people."24  This 
act  finally  made  the  protection  of  endangered  species  a  law. 
The  Endangered  Species  Act  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior broad  powers  to  protect  and  conserve  all  forms  of  jeop- 
ardized wildlife  and  plants  by  acting  through  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  was  formed  on  June  30,  1940,  b)'  the  consolidation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries.25 Its  mission  is  to  "provide  the  federal  leadership  to 
conserve,  protect  and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  and  their 
habitats  for  the  continuing  benefit  of  people."20 

The  habitat  on  which  jeopardized  species  depend  is  also 
protected  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act,27  for  habitat  de- 
struction is  the  most  serious  worldwide  threat  to  wildlife 
and  plants.28  (Marine  life  is  also  monitored  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  acting  through  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service.)20 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  developed  the 
U.S.  List  of  Endangered  and  Threatened  Wildlife  and 
Plants.  The  species  on  this  list,  and  any  future  changes 
(additions,  reclassifications,  or  deletions)  to  the  list  are  de- 
termined by  a  formal  rulemaking  procedure.  Federal  agen- 
cies and  many  states  use  this  procedure  "to  propose  and 
later  adopt  regulations  which  have  the  effect  of  law  and  ap- 


24  U.S.  Statutes,  884-903. 

25  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,   Wildlife  Conservation  (New  York:  MacMillan, 

1941),  1. 
20    Service  Management  Plan,  booklet  published  by  USFWS  under 

the  Dept.  of  the  Interior. 
27    U.S  Statutes,  884-903. 
!    Endangered  Species,   pamphlet   published   by   USFWS   under  the 

Dept.  of  the  Interior. 

29    Ibid. 
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ply  to  all  U.S.  residents."30  Biologists  of  the  USFWS  may 
suggest  the  inclusion  of  a  species.  More  often,  however,  the 
nominations  for  listing,  delisting,  or  reclassifying  come  from 
individuals,  organizations,  states,  or  scientists  outside  the 
USFWS.  If  the  species  is  listed,  then  under  the  law  it  cannot 
be  "harmed,  pursued,  hunted,  transported  or  traded  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  without  special  permission."31 
Listed  species  are  also  protected  from  adverse  effects  of  fed- 
eral activities,  and  the  USFWS  is  required  to  develop  and 
implement  a  recovery  plan  for  these  species.32  As  of  March 
31,  1983,  there  were  766  species  federally  listed  as  endan- 
gered or  threatened.33  By  October  1988,  this  number  had 
risen  to  1035. 34 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  was  reauthorized 
by  President  Reagan  on  October  7,  1988.  This  reautho- 
rization calls  for  appropriations  of  funds  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988  through  1992  to  start  at  $35  million  and  to  rise  to 
$41.5  million  by  1992.  Changes  called  for  in  this  reau- 
thorization include  "a  system  for  monitoring  the  status  of 
candidate  species,  .  .  .  changes  in  the  development  of 
recovery  plans,  .  .  .  establishment  of  a  cooperative  endan- 
gered species  conservation  fund  from  which  grants  to  the 
states  would  be  made,  .  .  .  and  upgrading  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  of  the  act."35 

Even  with  all  of  these  federal  regulations,  under  U.S. 


30  Ibid. 

31  Ibid. 

32     «/ 


'Conservation  Measures  Authorized  by  the  Endangered  Species 

Act,"  Endangered  Species  Tech.  Bulletin  12  (8):  7. 

5    Liason    Conservation   Directory  for  Endangered   and    Threatened 

Species,  Office  of  Endangered  Species,  USFWS,  v. 
34    "Endangered  Species  Act  Reauthorized,"  Fish  and  Wildlife  News, 

USFWS,  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  (1988),  1. 
36    Ibid.,  18. 
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constitutional  provisions,  the  states  still  have  the  primary 
legal  responsibility  for  wildlife  protection  and  administra- 
tion. This  is  because  administration  and  police  power  for 
the  protection  of  wildlife  was  not  transferred  to  the  fed- 
eral government  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
Constitution.30 

Alabama  has  many  regulations  concerning  wildlife. 
Most  of  these  regulations,  however,  have  to  do  with  fish- 
ing, hunting,  and  trapping.  The  general  provision  (but  not 
the  only  one)  for  fishing  states  that  "it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  take,  catch  or  kill  or  attempt  to  take,  catch  or 
kill  any  game  fish  by  any  other  means  than  ordinary  hook 
and  line,  artificial  lure,  troll  or  spinner  in  any  of  the  public 
waters  of  this  state."37  Hunting  regulations  are  much  more 
complicated.  The  only  vertebrates  that  are  not  expressly 
protected  by  the  game  laws  of  Alabama  are  English  spar- 
rows, crows,  and  starlings.38  These  birds  can  be  killed  at 
any  time.  State  hunting  regulations  include  open  seasons, 
bag  limits,  means  of  hunting  and  trapping,  time  of  day  in 
which  hunting  is  allowed,  and  lands  on  which  hunting  and 
trapping  are  permitted. 

Besides  all  the  regulations  for  fishing,  hunting,  and 
trapping,  there  are  quite  a  few  other  state  regulations  deal- 
ing with  the  conservation  of  wildlife.  Article  10  of  the  Code 
of  Alabama  deals  with  wildlife  management  areas.  Article 
14  is  concerned  with  marine  mammal  protection.  Article 
16  deals  with  the  preservation  of  wetlands  and  the  hunting 
of  migratory  birds. 

Article    10   authorizes   the   commissioner  of  conserva- 


30    Atwoocl,  226. 

37    A.  D.  Kowalsky  et  al.,  Code  of  Alabama  1975,  Vol.  7,  Replacement 
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tion  and  natural  resources  to  set  open  and  closed  seasons 
for  game  animals,  game  birds,  and  fish,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  fee  required  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  and 
fishing  on  wildlife  management  areas,  to  determine  whether 
a  special  permit  is  needed  to  hunt  or  fish  on  such  areas,  and 
to  determine  a  limit  on  the  number  of  permits  issued.  The 
commissioner  and  his  designated  employees  are  authorized 
upon  their  discretion  to  search  without  a  warrant  any  vehi- 
cle, hunting  sack,  or  hunting  coat  found  within  any  wildlife 
management  area.  This  article  also  provides  for  the  confis- 
cation of  "any  protected  bird,  animal  or  fish  found  killed 
or  held  in  violation  of  the  game  laws  or  the  regulations  of 
the  commissioner  of  conservation  and  natural  resources." 
The  possession  of  firearms  within  any  wildlife  management 
area  is  prohibited,  except  with  a  valid  permit  allowing  this 
privilege.  Dogs  not  on  a  leash  are  prohibited  from  entering 
any  wildlife  management  area.39 

Article  14  is  known  as  the  Alabama  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1976.  It  prohibits  the  taking,  trans- 
portation, possession,  or  sale  of  any  marine  mammal  in 
Alabama.4" 

Article  16  "insure[s]  the  procurement,  development, 
restoration,  maintenance  or  preservation  of  wetlands  for  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  habitat."41  Funding  for  such  wetland  con- 
servation programs  is  provided  for  by  the  purchase  of  state 
migratory  waterfowl  stamps,  which  is  expressly  required  by 
this  article  for  the  hunting  of  migratory  waterfowl.42 

Only  one  vertebrate  of  Alabama  is  expressly  protected 
under  the  Code  of  Alabama:     the  flattened  musk  turtle 
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[Sternotherus  minor  depressus).  This  turtle  is  unique  to 
Alabama  and  is  specifically  confined  to  the  Black  Warrior 
River  basin.  The  decline  of  this  species  has  been  caused 
primarily  by  commercial  collecting  and  habitat  degradation 
caused  by  mining  practices  and  siltation.43  The  Alabama 
legislature  feels  that  protection  of  this  species  is  required 
for  its  survival  and  has  thus  deemed  it  unlawful  to  "hunt, 
wound,  injure,  kill,  trap,  collect  or  capture  a  flattened  musk 
turtle  .  .  .  ,  or  to  attempt  to  engage  in  such  conduct"  or 
to  "sell,  offer  for  sale,  purchase,  offer  to  purchase,  deliver, 
transport,  carry  or  ship,  in  intrastate,  interstate,  or  for- 
eign commerce,  a  flattened  musk  turtle  .  .  .  whether  alive 
or  dead,  or  any  of  its  parts  or  products,  or  to  attempt  to 
engage  in  such  conduct."  It  further  states  that  "any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  trust,  association  or  other 
entity"  that  violates  these  provisions  "shall,  upon  convic- 
tion be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.00,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both."44 

In  an  effort  to  recognize  the  importance  of  non-game 
animals,  "Alabama's  First  Non-game  Wildlife  Conference" 
was  held  at  Auburn  University  on  July  15-16,  1983,  under 
the  co-sponsorship  of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  and  the  Alabama  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  The  efforts  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  resulted  in  the  development  of  Vertebrate 
Wildlife  of  Alabama  and  its  companion  volume  Vertebrate 
Animals  of  Alabama  in  Need  of  Special  Attention.  Ver- 
tebrate Animals  of  Alabama  in  Need  of  Special  Attention 
deals  exclusively  and  intensely  with  non-game  vertebrates 
that  are  either  endangered,  threatened,  poorly  known,  or 


43  C.  Kenneth  Dodd,  Jr.,  "Research  Summary:  Flattened  Musk  Tur- 
tle," Endangered  Species  Tech.  Bulletin,  11  (2):  6. 

44  Kowalsky. 
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face  survival  problems  in  the  state.  This  book  lists  45  verte- 
brate species  as  endangered  or  threatened.  Fifteen  of  these 
species  (33  percent)  receive  absolutely  no  protection  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments.45 

The  latest  legislative  attempt  to  protect  wildlife  is  the 
1988  draft  of  the  Alabama  Environmental  Protection  Plan. 
Among  its  goals  are  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  ar- 
eas identified  "as  critical  to  the  survival  of  endangered  and 
threatened  plant  and  animal  species"  and  the  preservation 
of  "select  geographic  areas."  Also  included  in  this  plan  are 
goals  for  the  improvement  of  air  quality,  coastal  zone  man- 
agement, solid  and  hazardous  waste  management,  and  wa- 
ter use.40 

The  protection  and  conservation  of  Alabama's  wildlife 
has  had  a  long  but  productive  history.  Protective  legislation 
has  progressed  from  practically  nothing  to  the  protection 
of  both  game  and  non-game  animals.  Alabama  has  a  great 
diversity  of  over  800  species  of  vertebrates.  This  diversity  is 
due  to  the  state's  varied  physiographic  features,47  and  the 
state  legislature  has  passed  several  bills  designed  to  help 
preserve  this  diversity.  Hopefully,  as  Alabamians  become 
more  aware  of  the  tremendous  resource  of  vertebrates  found 
within  the  state,  more  protection  will  be  granted  to  the 
wildlife  to  more  fully  preserve  this  diversity. 


4,J  Robert  H.  Mount,  editor,  Vertebrate  Animals  of  Alabama  in  Need 
of  Special  Attention  (Auburn,  Alabama:  Alabama  Agricultural  Exper- 
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AN  EXISTENTIAL  UNDERSTANDING 

OF  SCHIZOPHRENIA 

Chris  Tucker 


S. 


'chizophrenia  is  the  diagnosis  used  to  describe  about  one- 
half  of  mental  hospital  residents  and  may  apply  to  as  many 
as  one  of  every  hundred  persons  in  the  general  public.1 
According  to  psychologists  Camille  Wortman  and  Eliza- 
beth Loft  us,  the  "victims  of  psychotic  disorders  [of  which 
schizophrenia  is  one]  do  lose  touch  with  reality."  2  Another 
ps}'chologist,  R.D.  Laing  disagrees;  people  whom  society 
considers  "normal"  are  in  touch  with  reality  only  insofar  as 
they  agree  that  reality  is  constituted  by  the  elements  that 
most  people  suggest  that  it  is.3  In  turn,  "...  psychosis  is 
tested  by  the  degree  of  conjunction  or  disjunction  between 
two  persons  where  the  one  is  sane  [only]  by  common  con- 
sent."4 Psychosis  then,  is  by  no  means  a  loss  of  contact  with 
reality,  but  rather  a  way  of  experiencing  reality  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  "normal"  way  -  not  an  absence  of  contact, 


1  Camille  B.  Wortman  and  Elizabeth  F.  Loftus,  Psychology,  Second 
Edition  (New  York:  Alfred  A  Knopf,  Inc.,  1985),  448. 

2  Ibid.,  429. 

5  R.D.  Laing,  The  Politics  of  Experience,  (New  York:  Pantheon 
Books,  1967),  11-12. 

4  R.D.  Laing,  The  Divided  Self,  (Harmondsworth:  Penguin  Books, 
Ltd.,  1965),  36. 
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but  a  different  contact. 5 

In  asserting  that  one  is  suffering  a  psychosis,  society  im- 
plies that  what  it  considers  to  be  reality  is  truly  real,  and 
what  the  "psychotic"  experiences  as  real  is  not.  Further- 
more, the  "psychosis"  is  taken  to  be  a  disease,  something 
real  in  itself,  and  the  sufferer  is  defined  as  a  being  who  is 
subject  to  this  disease.  By  defining  the  sufferer  as  such, 
clinicians  and  lay  people  alike  impose  certain  criteria  upon 
the  sufferer;  they  characterize  the  person  within  a  certain 
context.  It  is  this  contextual  imposition  which  Laing  wishes 
to  bring  to  awareness. 

Laing  uses  the  example  of  a  conversation  between  two 
people  to  make  this  clearer.  Suppose  that  a  person  is  speak- 
ing to  another.  The  listener  can  listen  in  different  ways. 
One  way  is  to  listen  to  the  speaker's  words  in  order  to 
understand  the  concepts  he  or  she  is  attempting  to  com- 
municate. Another  is  to  listen  attentively  to  the  sounds 
produced  by  the  speaker  in  order  to  discern  any  speech 
abnormality  present.  Both  ways  of  listening  reveal  valid 
information  to  the  listener.  However,  that  which  is  per- 
ceived by  the  listener  is  different  in  each  case.6  In  the  first 
case,  the  listener  assimilates  the  content  of  the  speaker's 
words;  in  the  second  case,  what  is  grasped  by  the  listener 
is,  perhaps,  that  the  speaker  lisps. 

In  the  same  way,  what  is  revealed  about  a  person  is  in 
part  determined  by  the  attitude  an  observer  takes  toward 
that  person.  It  therefore  follows  logically  that,  "Man  as 
seen  as  an  organism  or  man  as  seen  as  a  person  discloses 
different  aspects  of  the  human  to  the  investigator."7  A  psy- 
chotic's  behavior  thus  might  be  experienced  as  "'signs'  of 


5  Ibid.,  27. 

6  Ibid.,  33. 

7  Ibid.,  22. 
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a  'disease'"  or  as  "expressive  of  his  existence."  The  same 
reality  reveals  two  different  meanings.  What  is  needed, 
according  to  Laing,  is  for  the  "non-psychotic"  portion  of 
society  to  come  to  terms  with  the  psychotic  individual  on 
the  grounds  of  his  or  her  own  subjective  experience.  The 
psychosis  must  come  to  be  understood  as  "the  patient's  way 
of  being  himself  in  his  world."8  Such  an  understanding  of 
psychosis  and  of  schizophrenia  in  particular,  can  be  reached 
using  the  understanding  of  human  reality  developed  in  the 
existential  philosophy  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre. 

According  to  Sartre,  it  is  the  nature  of  a  human  being 
to  exist  as  a  being  in  a  world  of  objects.  These  objects 
are  both  "things"  and  other  human  beings.  Due  to  the 
presence  of  other  human  beings,  a  person  can  exist  both  as 
his  or  her  own  subject  or  as  the  object  of  another.  Both 
Sartre  and  Laing  agree  that  the  "self  is  not  a  monad,  but 
rather  an  abstraction — a  process  by  which  human  beings 
as  conscious  entities  create  for  themselves  an  identity.9  For 
Sartre,  "  .  .  .consciousness  is  an  impersonal  spontaneity" 
which  is  ever  creating  itself  anew.10  The  self  exists  in  its 
most  subjective  mode  as  thrusting  itself  forward  into  what 
is  not  the  self.11  Laing  agrees  with  this  point  of  view.  "To 
say  that  my  experience  is  intrapsychic  is  to  presuppose  that 
there  is  a  psyche  that  my  experience  is  in.  My  psyche 
is  my  experience,  my  experience  is  my  psyche."12  When 
the  consciousness  reflects  upon  itself,  what  emerges  is  what 


8    Ibid.,  25. 

R.D. Laing,   Interpersonal  Perception  (New  York:    Springer  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1966),  4. 
1(1    Jean-Paul  Sartre,   The  Philosophy  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  edited  by 
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12  Laing,  Politics,  7. 
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Laing  refers  to  as  self-identity,  "I"  looking  at  "me".13 

When  encountered  by  another  human  being,  one  is  ex- 
perienced as  an  object.  In  order  for  this  to  be  true,  the 
other  must  be  subjective  and  must  therefore  have  a  con- 
sciousness and  an  identity.  Furthermore,  when  encountered 
by  the  other,  one  is  confronted  with  one's  objectivity  for  the 
other.  In  other  words,  the  other  is  transcendent  of  my  con- 
sciousness, and  ascribes  to  it  his  or  her  view  of  who  I  am 
as  an  object.  This  assignment  of  identity  by  the  other  is 
outside  of  my  influence,  and  as  such  is  a  sign  of  a  loss  of 
my  freedom.  That  is,  the  other  imposts  on  me  my  objec- 
tive state  of  being.  I  then  encounter  the  other  as  something 
which  robs  me  of  freedom.14 

When  this  happens,  one  no  longer  exists  in  the  sense 
that  one  goes  out  into  the  world  and  acts  upon  it;  the 
world  flees  from  one,  and  one  finds  oneself  within  a  world 
of  objects  as  simply  another  object.15  One  exists  as  "being 
an  object  for  the  other." 1G  Instead  of  being  able  to  transcend 
oneself  and  look  at  one's  self  and  say  "I  am  this,"  one  can 
now  only  look  to  the  other  and  say  "this  is  the  object  I  am 
for  the  other." 

These  two  different  views  of  the  self,  self  as  subject  and 
self  as  object,  are  as  viewing  two  totally  different  entities; 
as  Sartre  says,  "I  am  unable  to  bring  about  any  relation 
between  what  I  am  in  the  intimacy  of  the  for-itself.  .  .and 
this  unjustifiable  being-in-  itself  which  1  am  for  the  other."17 
The  view  of  the  self  as  perceived  by  the  other  is  what  Laing 
calls  the  meta-identitv,    "the  other  I  am  in  my  own  eyes 
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for  the  other." i8  Laing's  self- id  entity  and  meta-identity  are 
separate  and  distinct  ways  of  being,  but  in  actuality  nei- 
ther exists  without  the  other.  Each  depends  on  the  other 
to  some  extent.19  According  to  Dr.  Steve  Hendley,  their 
relationship  might  be  better  understood  in  this  way:  my 
self-identity  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  my  apprehension  of 
who  I  am  for  the  others,  and  my  met  a- identification,  "my 
story  about  myself",  appropriates  and  "totalizes"  the  "sto- 
ries others  tell  about  me".20 

Realizing  one's  objectivity  before  the  other,  and  in  turn 
one's  loss  of  freedom,  one  struggles  to  regain  the  freedom 
to  transcend  the  other  who  is  transcending  you.  By  tran- 
scending the  other's  transcendence,  one  escapes  from  pure 
objectivity.  In  this  way,  one  can  escape  his  or  her  objec- 
tive self  by  projecting  outward  from  the  self  into  the  world 
toward  the  other.  This  is  accomplished  by  taking  the  tran- 
scendent other  as  an  object.21 

Laing  suggests  that,  using  these  structures  of  human 
existence  and  interaction,  a  coherent  understanding  of  the 
schizophrenic  individual's  experience  can  be  reached.  To 
begin  with,  the  schizophrenic  individual  has  the  same  re- 
action to  being  taken  as  an  object  as  the  non-schizophrenic 
does.  That  is,  the  schizophrenic  too  experiences  objectiv- 
ity as  a  nullification  of  freedom  and  seeks  to  transcend  the 
transcendence  of  the  other.  This  counter-transcendence  is 
carried  to  a  more  drastic  extreme  by  the  schizophrenic  per- 
son than  by  a  "normal"  person. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  view  of  self  as  subject 


18  Laing,  Interpersonal,  5. 

19  Ibid.,  5. 

20  Steve  Hendley,  (Asst.  Prof,  of  Philosophy,  Birmingham-Southern 

College),  marginal  notes,  November  1988. 

21  Sartre,  205-206. 
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and  self  as  object  are  irreconcilable  to  one  another.22  The 
schizophrenic  person  realizes  this,  and  identifies  only  with 
the  self  as  subject  in  order  to  escape  from  any  kind  of  ob- 
jectivity. The  schizophrenic  person  then  experiences  him  or 
herself  as  an  "inner"  self,  (i.e.  not  the  body  which  the  other 
looks  at).  The  goal  is  to  become  purely  subject  with  no  ex- 
istence as  an  object.23  The  inner  self  of  the  schizophrenic 
individual  transcends  the  transcendence  of  the  other  by  tak- 
ing the  other  as  an  object.  When  this  happens,  the  sub- 
jectivity of  the  other,  the  capacity  to  make  one  an  object, 
becomes  only  a  property  of  the  other  as  object.24  This  ac- 
tion as  a  way  of  defending  one's  existence  as  subject  Laing 
calls  petrification  by  the  schizophrenic;  by  taking  the  other 
to  be  a  thing  (as  a  stone) ,  the  schizophrenic  denies  the  other 
the  capacity  for  subjectivity.25  This  explains  the  catatonic 
behavior  of  some  schizophrenic  persons.  The  individual 
does  not  respond  to  any  others  in  order  to  protect  his  or 
her  existence  as  subject. 

When  the  individual  identifies  with  an  "inner"  self  to 
avoid  existing  as  an  object,  the  individual's  body,  along 
with  personality  and  everything  else  that  can  be  taken  as 
an  object  by  the  other,  becomes  to  the  individual  a  region 
of  "not-self."  All  that  the  other  can  take  as  object  becomes 
for  the  schizophrenic  person  a  "false  self  system."20  This 
false  self  system  becomes  for  the  schizophrenic  individual  a 
way  of  existing  in  the  world  which  Sartre  refers  to  as  "being 
what  I  am  not."21  It  is  the  same  mode  of  being  a  "normal" 
person  engages  in  while   "playing  at"   being  a  waiter  -  as 
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a  performance  for  others.  When  one  acts  as  a  waiter,  one 
transcends  the  self  into  the  world  in  the  direction  of  the 
ideal  waiter.  One  can  never  be  the  waiter  as  being-in-itself, 
though;  "I  can  be  a  waiter  only  by  'acting  his  part.'  "28 
For  the  schizophrenic  person,  "being  what  I  am  not"  is  the 
only  means  of  being  in  the  world.  Furthermore,  because 
the  false  self  system  is  an  object  for  the  other,  it  must  also 
be  treated  as  an  object  by  the  schizophrenic  him  or  herself 
of  the  system.  Thus,  according  to  Laing,  "the  individual's 
self-relationship  becomes  a  pseudo-interpersonal  one,  and 
the  self  treats  the  false  selves  as  though  they  were  other 
people  .  .  ,"29  This  is  illustrated  by  schizophrenic  persons' 
use  of  the  second  and  third  person  in  reference  to  the  self. 

Encountering  the  world  only  through  a  false-self  sys- 
tem, the  schizophrenic  individual  loses  the  capacity  to 
transcend  him  or  herself  through  embodied  action  in  the 
world.3"  In  an  attempt  to  be  purely  subject,  the  individual 
makes  every  aspect  of  his  or  her  self  that  can  be  made  an 
object  for  the  other  equally  an  object  for  his  or  her  self. 
But  as  these  aspects  of  the  self  are  also  the  individual's 
only  way  of  acting  on  the  world  as  object,  the  project  of 
making  the  self  purely  subject  through  a  false  self  system 
assures  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  subject  having 
an  object.  This  is  what  is  problematic  and  distressing  to 
the  schizophrenic  person.  Because  there  is  no  medium  of 
true  contact  with  the  world,  the  individual  is  condemned  to 
an  "unreal"  (i.e.  otherworldly,  fantastic)  existence.  With 
nothing  "real"  to  provide  sustenance,  "the  actual  'world' 
[of  the  schizophrenic]  .    .    .    becomes  shrunken  and  impov- 
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erished."31  This  view  of  schizophrenia  using  Sartre's  un- 
derstanding of  human  beings'  modes  of  being  in  the  world 
provides  a  better  means  of  comprehension  of  schizophrenic 
individuals  as  persons.  When  a  schizophrenic  person  com- 
plains that  "someone  else"  is  using  his  or  her  senses  or  body, 
a  person  using  a  more  mundane  model  of  schizophrenic  ex- 
istence would  assert  that  what  the  schizophrenic  person 
says  is  false.  No  one  is  using  the  person's  senses  other  than 
the  schizophrenic.  As  long  as  the  person  believes  other- 
wise, he  or  she  is  divorced  from  "reality"  as  defined  by  the 
observer.  However,  adopting  Laing's  view  would  give  the 
schizophrenic  person's  complaint  a  quality  of  truth.  The 
schizophrenic  person  can  only  act  on  the  world  through  a 
false-self  system  in  order  to  preserve  his  or  her  subjective 
existence.  By  saying  that  someone  else  uses  their  senses, 
the  schizophrenic  individual  may  be  trying  to  communicate 
to  the  observer  that  the  person  the  observer  is  observing, 
a  false  self,  is  not  the  true  inner  self  that  is  using  the  indi- 
vidual's senses.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  labeling  of  the 
schizophrenic's  assertion  as  "false"  is  itself  false.  The  self 
of  the  schizophrenic  person  that  spoke  was  not  the  self  that 
used  the  senses. 

Laing's  model  of  schizophrenia  reveals  a  reality  of  hu- 
man existence  that  is  overlooked  in  conventional  medical 
thought.  By  labelling  the  schizophrenic's  perceptions  as 
"false"  or  "detached  from  reality,"  society  fails  to  recognize 
the  element  of  truth  that  does  in  fact  exist  in  these  percep- 
tions. In  order  to  truly  understand  the  schizophrenic  phe- 
nomenon, one  must  look  beyond  the  symptoms  that  char- 
acterize their  behavior  and  examine  their  mode  of  percep- 
tion. Laing,  like  Sartre  encourages  us  not  to  worry  about 
whether  or  not  the  schizophrenic's  perception  of  reality  is 

31    Ibid.,  85. 
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like  ours,  but  rather,  to  first  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of 
their  reality  and  then  analyze  why  it  differs  from  our  own. 
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MARTIN  HEIDEGGER,  LANGUAGE, 

AND  BEING  THERE 

Anna  R.   Vaughn 


T, 


o  speak  of  language.  It  is  to  speak  of  speaking.  To 
write  about  language.  It  is  to  write  about  writing.  How 
to  communicate  about  communication?  How  are  we  to  un- 
derstand a  phenomenon  that  we  must  presuppose  in  order 
to  embark  upon  any  understanding?  How  are  we  to  think 
about  that  which  makes  human  thought  possible?  What 
about  language?  After  all,  humans  are  the  beings  who 
speak.  Language  sets  humans  apart  from  other  species;  it 
is  that  by  which  humans  have  their  very  being  as  humans. 
If  we  are  to  come  to  any  thoughtful  conclusions  about  our- 
selves, then  we  must  come  to  terms  with  language. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  reflection  that  we  meet  Martin  Hei- 
degger in  his  essay,  "Language,"  from  Poetry,  Language, 
Thought.  It  is  Heidegger's  concern  that  the  individual  deal 
with  language  thoughtfully,  that  is,  that  the  individual  re- 
flect upon  language  itself.  What  is  language  itself?  Hei- 
degger answers,  "Language  itself  is  language."1 

The  answer  threatens  to  bring  our  investigation  to  a 
premature  end.    How  are  we  to  discover  anything  new  in 


1    Martin  Heidegger,  Poetry,  Language,  Thought  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Row,  1971),  190. 
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this  linguistic  tautology?  How  is  this  statement  supposed 
to  get  us  anywhere? 

Heidegger  asks  himself  this  very  question.  And  he 
replies,  "But  we  do  not  want  to  get  anywhere.  We  would 
like  only,  for  once,  to  get  just  where  we  are  already."2 

"We  would  like  only,  for  once,  to  get  just  where  we  are 
already."  A  second  reading  reveals  that  oar  coming  to  terms 
with  language  is  more  than  a  matter  of  taking  inventory  of 
our  immediate  surroundings.  We  must  get  to  where  we  are 
already.  Our  coming  to  terms  with  language  is  a  task,  a 
journey. 

Granted,  it  is  a  unique  journey.  Its  final  goal  is  not  a 
destination.  Its  goal  is,  rather,  an  experience — an  experi- 
ence with  language.  Yet  Heidegger  does  include  a  sense  of 
destination;  he  speaks  of  the  "region"  of  la.nguage  as  that 
place  where  the  experience  with  language  can  occur.  It  is 
that  place  where  language  dwells  as  language.  Where  are 
we  to  find  this  region?  "Most  likely,  to  be  sure,  in  what 
is  spoken."3  The  region  is  familiar  territory.  For  we  as  hu- 
mans operate  to  a  great  extent  in,  among,  and  through  the 
spoken.  Again,  we  find  that  our  destination  is  just  where 
we  abide  daily. 

Why  then,  if  we  currently  operate  in  the  region  of  lan- 
guage, must  we  embark  upon  this  journey  in  the  first  place? 

It  is  precisely  because  we  live  in  the  region  of  language. 
Human  living  manifests  itself  in  appropriation.  Living  in 
this  region,  we  appropriate  language  as  our  own  creation. 
The  region  becomes  merely  a  sphere  of  influence  in  the  vast 
human  empire.  Language  is  then  "the  audible  expression 
and  communication  of  human  feelings."4 


Ibid.,  190. 
Ibid.,  194. 
Ibid.,  192. 
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Heidegger's  accusation  returns.  We  do  not  properly  live 
where  we  are  already.  His  challenge  remains.  We  must  get 
to  where  we  are  already  in  order  to  experience  language. 

Getting  anywhere  requires  a  path,  a  way.  Because  this 
particular  way  takes  us  to  where  we  already  are,  instead 
of  leading  forward,  it  must  turn  back.  In  his  essay,  "The 
Nature  of  Language,"  Heidegger  comments,  "The  abiding 
turn,  back  to  where  we  already  are,  is  infinitely  harder  than 
are  hasty  excursions  to  places  where  we  are  not  yet."5  In  its 
turning  back,  the  path  leads  the  individual  from  a  center 
of  human  dominance  and  into  the  margins  of  the  region  of 
language,  those  places  untouched  or  rejected  in  the  process 
of  appropriation.  Along  the  way  then,  the  individual  un- 
dergoes a  transformation.  Hence,  the  difficulty.  But  only 
by  enduring  this  difficulty  can  the  individual  hope  to  attain 
a  full  experience  with  language.  For  according  to  Heideg- 
ger, "To  undergo  an  experience  with  something  means  that 
this  something,  which  we  reach  along  the  way  in  order  to 
attain  it  .  .  .  meets  and  makes  its  appeal  to  us,  in  that  it 
transforms  us  into  itself.'"3  Operating  from  a  new  vantage 
point,  the  individual  sees  the  region  of  language  clearly  for 
the  first  time. 

The  individual  finds  that  the  region  stands  in  contrast 
to  his  or  her  notions.  It  is  not  a  painted  landscape.  Nor  is 
it  a  glance  at  an  open  page  of  a  dictionary.  It  is,  rather, 
a  place  surprisingly  active  and  powerful.  Looking  upon  it, 
the  individual  realizes  that  he  or  she  is  neither  the  creator 
nor  the  exclusive  possessor  of  language  According  to  its 
own  dwelling,  it  is  language  itself  that  creates  and  possesses 
language.  Language  speaks.   Language  speaks  language  as 


5    Ibid.,  85. 
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language. 

In  its  speaking,  language  names.  However,  "This  nam- 
ing does  not  hand  out  titles,  it  does  not  apply  terms."7 
It  is  not  a  system  of  labeling  concrete  objects  that  stand 
nameless  and  naked  out  in  the  world.  Rather,  by  nam- 
ing, language  carries  out  calling.  Heidegger  points  out  that 
"calling  brings  closer  what  it  calls."8  In  order  for  this  to 
occur,  language  must  call  from  somewhere,  a  distance,  to 
somewhere,  a  place  of  arrival.  For  Heidegger,  the  distance 
is  absence.  Accordingly,  the  calling's  place  of  arrival  is  pres- 
ence. Thus,  speaking  names,  naming  calls,  calling  brings 
that  which  it  calls  from  absence  into  presence. 

Yet  the  picture  remains  incomplete.  What  is  it  that  is 
named?  What  is  called?  What  is  it  that  makes  the  journey 
from  absence  into  presence? 

Simply,  things. 

Herein  lies  the  unrealized  power  of  language.  For  by 
calling  things,  all  things,  into  presence  from  absence,  lan- 
guage bids  them  not  only  to  come,  but  bids  them  to  become. 
Language  does  not  label.  It  creates.  It  originates. 

The  individual's  transformation  accelerates.  The  hu- 
man world  does  not  just  shift  slightly  from  the  center;  it 
turns  around  completely.  Not  only  do  individuals  lose  their 
claim  to  language,  in  addition,  they  lose  their  claim  to 
the  creative  act  per  se.  No  longer  a  maker,  the  individ- 
ual emerges  as  a  product,  one  of  many  things  called  into 
presence  by  language. 

Although  thrust  virtually  powerless  into  a  world  of  mere 
things,  the  individual  is  not  hopelessly  abandoned.  Neither 
is  any  other  thing.  On  the  contrary,  Heidegger  posits  that 


7  Heidegger,  Poetry,  198. 

8  Ibid.,  198. 
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"language  is  the  house  of  Being."9  A  house  is  that  which 
provides  shelter  for  its  inhabitants. 

In  what  way  does  language  provide  shelter  for  the  in- 
habitants of  its  region? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  call  itself.  It  was  said  that  lan- 
guage calls  things  from  absence  into  presence.  Yet  the  pres- 
ence particular  to  language  differs  from  our  ordinary  sense 
of  presence.  Take  for  example  a  crowded  lecture  hall.  The 
lecturer  recites  a  poem.  The  first  stanza  reads: 

Window  with  falling  snow  is  arrayed, 
Long  tolls  the  vesper  bell, 
The  house  is  provided  well, 
The  table  is  for  many  laid.10 

The  language  of  the  poem  calls  many  things  into  presence: 
a  window,  snow,  the  vesper  bell,  a  prepared  table.  Yet 
these  things  are  not  present  in  the  way  that  the  lecturer, 
the  seats  in  the  lecture  hall,  or  the  kind  audience  is  present. 
The  lecturer,  seats,  and  audience  are  concretely  present. 
The  things  called  by  the  poem,  however,  arrive  in  imagerial 
presence.  As  image,  they  remain  in  a  sense  absent.  Most 
immediately,  they  remain  absent  to  the  grasps  and  prob- 
ing fingers  of  other  beings.  Thus  the  presence  into  which 
language  calls  things  is  a  "presence  sheltered  in  absence."11 

How  can  absence  provide  shelter?  What  must  be  absent 
and  from  what  must  it  be  absent  in  order  for  shelter  to 
emerge? 

It  is  an  absolute,  defining  center  that  must  be  absent. 
That  from  which  it  must  be  absent  is  things  themselves. 


9    Heidegger,    Way,  65. 

10  Heidegger, 
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Just  as  the  individual  must  become  decentralized  in  order 
to  look  upon  the  region  of  language,  so  must  those  things 
called  by  language  arrive  without  a  center  in  order  to  find 
a  home.  A  second  look  at  the  aforementioned  stanza  of 
poetry  serves  to  demonstrate.  The  poem,  by  George  Trackl, 
is  entitled  A   Winter  Evening.  Again,  its  first  stanza  reads: 

Window  with  falling  snow  is  arrayed, 
Long  tolls  the  vesper  bell, 
The  house  is  provided  well, 
The  table  is  for  many  laid.12 

Among  the  several  things  that  the  stanza  calls  is  a  snow- 
covered  window.  However,  the  snow-covered  window  does 
not  come  to  the  place  of  arrival  alone.  It  brings  with  it 
the  wall  in  which  it  rests,  the  winter  sky  from  which  snow 
falls  upon  it,  and  the  overstuffed  chair  beside  the  roaring 
fire  from  which  the  poet  observed  the  scene.  In  lieu  of  an 
absolute,  defining  center,  the  window  brings  along  a  set 
of  relations  by  which  it  appears  as  that  very  snow-covered 
window.  In  effect,  the  window  creates  and  bears  its  own 
world.  Yet  it  is  this  world  that  grants  to  the  window  its 
presence  as  the  thing  it  is. 

Thus,  "Things  bear  world.  World  grants  things."13 
Each  presupposes  the  other,  yet  each  houses  the  other.  A 
world  is  a  world  only  in  relation  to  its  things.  A  world  finds 
its  origin,  its  home,  in  things.  Things  are  things  only  in  re- 
lation to  a  world.  Things  find  their  origin,  their  home,  in 
the  world.  Language  calls  both  things  and  world.  Language 
is  the  house  of  Being. 

But  what  of  the  house  itself?  Has  it  no  center?  Is  it 
structurally  sound? 


12  Ibid.,  194. 

13  Ibid..  202. 
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It  is  indeed  a  sound  structure.  It  not  only  calls  its  own 
inhabitants  into  being,  but  maintains  their  proper  relations 
as  well.  The  structure  preserves  world  as  world  and  things 
as  things.  That  is,  it  maintains  their  intimacy.  And  for  Hei- 
degger, "Intimacy  obtains  only  where  the  intimate — world 
and  thing — divides  itself  cleanly  and  remains  separated."14 
Thus,  that  which  preserves  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  of 
Being  does  so  by  dividing  and  separating  them,  by  making 
them  different. 

The  soundness  of  the  structure  thus  lies  in  difference. 
Heidegger  likens  the  difference  to  a  threshold.  A  threshold 
"is  the  ground-beam  that  bears  the  doorway  as  a  whole."15 
Preventing  the  collapse  and  fusion  of  relations  defining  its 
inhabitants,  difference  stands  as  the  absolute,  defining  cen- 
ter of  language. 

The  decentralization  nears  completion.  The  individ- 
ual has  been  removed  from  the  center  of  language  and  has 
been,  replaced  by  difference.  No  longer  can  the  individual 
lay  claim  to  the  origin  of  meaning.  All  things  have  not 
only  their  meaning,  but  their  very  being  through  relations 
with  other  things.  And  relations  are  made  possible  only  by 
difference.  No  longer  can  the  individual  continue  to  live  in 
the  region  of  language  by  appropriation.  For  the  individual 
too  is  a  thing  that  "has  been  brought  into  its  own  by  lan- 
guage, so  that  it  remains  appropriated  to  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage." 1G  Yet  the  appropriation  that  language  makes  of  the 
individual  is  neither  hostile  nor  is  it  a  distortion.  Rather, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  individual,  like  all  things,  finds 
his  or  her  abode  in  language.  The  individual  belongs  there. 

What  remains  for  the  completion  of  the  transformation 


14  Ibid.,  202. 

15  Ibid.,  204. 
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is  a  revaluation,  or  perhaps  a  first  consideration,  of  this 
manner  of  belonging,  of  the  relationship  proper  between 
language  and  the  individual. 

The  individual's  role  is:  to  speak.  "For  man  is  man 
only  because  ...  he  is  needful  to  language,  that  he  may 
speak  it."17  Yet,  Heidegger  has  shown  that  this  speaking 
is  not  a  monologue.  It  involves  much  more  than  simple 
human  utterance.  The  individual  must  speak  language  as 
language.  In  order  to  speak  of  anything,  the  speaker  must 
to  some  degree  know  of  what  he  or  she  speaks.  In  order  to 
know  language  and  thus  in  order  to  speak  it,  the  individ- 
ual must  first  listen  to  language  as  language.  That  is,  the 
individual  must  listen  to  the  speaking  of  language. 

What  is  it  that  the  individual  hears?  How  does  lan- 
guage speak?   "Language  speaks  as  the  peal  of  stillness."18 

Is  Heidegger  serious?  Have  we  journeyed  to  where  we 
are  already  only  to  look  upon  absence?  only  to  hear  still- 
ness? At  this  point,  however,  we  should  expect  that  things 
are  not  as  they  ordinarily  appear  when  we  are  where  we 
are  already.  The  stillness  of  which  Heidegger  speaks  "is  in 
no  way  merely  the  soundless."19  It  results  from  the  activity 
of  difference,  whose  division  and  separation  culminate  in  a 
stillness  that  preserves  things  in  their  relations.  The  still- 
ness is  the  shelter  to  which  all  things  are  called  by  language. 
It  is  a  reflection  of  the  interior  of  the  house  of  Being. 

The  speaking  that  the  individual  undertakes  is  then  a 
response  to  stillness.  As  such  it  requires  deliberate  thought, 
sensitivity,  and  restraint.  It  requires  a  stillness,  a  silence  of 
its  own.  Heidegger  agrees:  "Man  speaks  only  as  he  re- 
sponds to  language  .   .   .   :  All  responding  is  attuned  to  [a] 


17  Heidegger,    Way,  90. 

18  Heidegger,  Poetry,  207. 

19 


Ibid.,  206. 
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restraint  that  reserves  itself."20  The  relationship  proper  be- 
tween the  individual  and  language  is  thus  a  dialogue.  The 
individual  plays  a  dual  role  in  the  house  of  Being,  that  of 
listener  and  that  of  responder. 

It  seems  that  we  have  finally  gotten  to  where  we  are  al- 
ready. Yet  without  fail,  another  series  of  questions  surfaces. 
But  unlike  most  other  questions  present  in  this  essay,  Hei- 
degger neither  poses  nor  directly  addresses  these  questions. 

In  what  way  is  language  "needful"  of  the  individual? 
What  purpose  does  the  individual  ultimately  serve?  Is  the 
individual  really  necessary? 

In  his  book  Earth  and  Gods:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Martin  Heidegger,  Vincent  Vycinas  states, 
"The  authentic  language  of  man  is  needed  to  bring  the 
silent  words  of  Being  into  human  sayings."21 

Do  human  sayings  serve  any  other  than  human  pur- 
poses? 

It  would  seem  not.  If  it  is  the  case  that  by  fulfilling 
his  or  her  role  of  speaking,  the  individual  serves  only  hu- 
man purposes,  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  justify  the  in- 
dividual's presence  as  necessary.  Two  results  are  possible. 
Either  language  loses  the  power  required  to  produce  and 
transform  the  individual,  or  the  individual  disappears  alto- 
gether. Vycinas  posits  another  proposition:  "For  Being  to 
come  into  openness  a  response  of  man  is  needed  to  make 
the  demand  of  Approaching  Being  a  demand."22  Perhaps 
then  the  individual  does  serve  language.  What  remains  to 
be  seen  is  whether  this  demand,  this  breaking  into  open- 
ness, serves  human  or  linguistic  purposes.  Vycinas  admits, 


20    Ibid.,  209-10. 

Vincent  Vycinas,  Earth  and  Gods:  An  Introduction  to  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Martin  Heidegger  (The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1961),  86. 
22    Ibid.,  272. 
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"Why  Being  breaks  into  openness,  we  do  not  know."23  The 
questions  remain  unanswered. 

Heidegger  offers  little  in  the  way  of  explanation.  It  is 
not  his  concern  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  individual  by 
creating  a  hierarchy  of  purpose.  For  Heidegger,  "What  is 
important  is  learning  to  live  in  the  speaking  of  language."24 

Yet  the  questions  are  legitimate.  For  by  leaving  the 
statement  of  need  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather  than  a  propo- 
sition to  be  supported,  Heidegger  fails  to  carry  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  individual  to  its  full  implication.  The  danger 
that  remains  is  that  despite  the  arduous  journey  to  get  to 
where  we  were  already,  we  may  be  heralding  an  empty  vic- 
tory. We  may  never  have  had  anywhere  to  get  to  in  the 
first  place. 
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WILLIAM  BLAKE'S  NEW  FORM 
A  Different  Look  at  the  Songs 

Erika  Jenke 

illiam  Blake's  prophetic  voice  can  be  applied  to  all 
that  he  said  and  did,  and  then  to  his  art,  in  order  to  en- 
hance, one's  understanding  of  his  work.  One  can  arrange, 
systemize  and  classify  Blake  to  place  his  work  on  the  time 
line  of  ideas.  But  in  order  to  properly  understand  Blake's 
vision,  one  must  go  beyond  such  a  traditional  approach  and 
strive  to  see  Blake's  work  as  a  new  art  form  that  embodies 
a  unique  philosophical  aesthetic.  Only  then  can  one  truly 
understand  Blake's  philosophy,  not  in  order  to  categorize 
or  generalize,  but  to  come  to  an  answer  to  questions  seldom 
asked:  Why  does  Blake  choose  to  combine  the  visual  and 
verbal  arts  instead  of  relying  on  one  art  form  to  communi- 
cate his  vision?  And,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  integrated 
art  form? 

To  understand  Blake's  Songs,  it  is  not  enough  to  outline 
and  give  examples  of  Blake's  philosophical  aesthetic.1   One 


1  Blake's  philosophical  aesthetic  finds  its  origin  in  the  denounce- 
ment of  eighteenth-century  Lockean  philosophy.  Blake  believed  in  the 
power  of  the  imagination  and  strove  to  disprove  the  idea  that  reli- 
gious understanding  derives  only  from  sense  perception.  He  insisted  on 
the  existence  of  the  "Poetic  or  Prophetic  character"  to  disprove  Locke's 
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must  also  consider  the  visual  aspect  of  the  Songs.  In  "The 
Divine  Image"  (Plate  1)  from  Innocence,  Blake  weaves  his 
border  design  between  the  stanzas  of  the  poem  and  around 
the  words  of  the  title.  He  forms  a  border  of  flame  which 
could  be  said  to  symbolize  the  life-giving  force  of  the  divine2 
or  the  oppressive  fire  aimed  at  those  who  refuse  to  "love  the 
human  form"  where  "God  is  dwelling  too"  (17,  20).  Blake 
employs  iconographic  techniques  in  the  engraving,  includ- 
ing a  haloed  figure,  praying  angels,  the  licking  flame,  and  a 
curious  snake-like  vine  that  seems  to  get  its  life-force  from 
the  flame.  The  way  the  flame  flows  around  the  text  leads 
the  reader/viewer's  eyes  from  the  text  to  the  illustrations 
and  back  again.  The  text  becomes  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  illumination  as  the  illustration  is  a  part  of  the  text. 

In  the  plates  where  the  vine  borders  do  not  play  a  sig- 
nificant role,  the  text  is  dominated  by  single  figures  or  is 
separated  from  the  design  by  ink  of  a  different  color.  For 
instance,  in  "The  Shepherd"  (Plate  2),  the  text  is  separated 
from  the  illustration  by  the  different  color  sky  on  which  the 
text  is  engraved.  However,  the  motion  of  the  tree  coupled 
with  the  waning  sunlight  and  the  lamb's  gaze  serve  to  re- 
integrate the  text  and  illustration.  As  in  the  "Divine  Im- 
age," several  icons,  a  bird  flying  upward  to  the  heavens, 
a  shepherd  and  staff,  and  lambs  are  used  to  associate  the 


"Philosophical  and  Experimental"  assertions.  The  "Poetic  or  Prophetic 
character"  does  not  derive  from  organic  sensibilities.  Therefore,  it  must 
derive  from  extra-organic  sensibilities.  This  extra-organic  sensibility  is, 
for  Blake,  divine  influx,  God's  presence  within  all  human  beings.  For 
a  full  discussion  of  Blake's  philosophical  aesthetic,  see  E.D.  Hirsch,  In- 
nocence and  Experience:  An  Introduction  to  Blake  (New  Haven:  Yale 
Univ.  Press,  1964). 

William  Blake,   Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1967),  138. 
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Plate  2 


"The  Shepherd" 

Songs  of  Innocence 
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visual  images  with  verbal  connotations. 

In  "The  Echoing  Green"  (Plates  3a  and  3b)  from  Inno- 
cence, Blake  employs  an  integration  of  the  text  and  illus- 
tration which  does  not  rely  solely  on  border  or  icons.  Blake 
places  two  stanzas  of  the  poem  on  one  engraving  and  two  on 
another.  The  first  two  stanzas  are  entirely  separated  from  a 
large  illustration  which  dominates  the  first  engraving.  The 
second  plate  is  also  dominated  by  a  large  illustration.  The 
illustrations  are  representations  of  not  only  the  stanzas  by 
which  they  appear  but  are  illustrations  for  the  texts  as  a 
whole,  which  connects  the  first  plate  to  the  second  and  vice 
versa. 

In  Experience,  as  in  Innocence,  Blake  uses  visual  im- 
ages to  diminish  the  textuality  of  his  art  in  order  to  inte- 
grate more  effectively  the  two  forms.  The  text  is  replete 
with  examples;  every  plate  weaves  text  and  illustration  in 
any  number  of  ways.  Experience,  though,  has  been  seen  as 
more  illustrative3  than  Innocence — using  the  visual  images 
as  simply  a  restatement  of  the  text  instead  of  an  embellish- 
ment of  the  text  as  in  the  plates  in  Innocence.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  illustrative  quality  of  the  plates  emphasizes  the 
philosophy  Blake  puts  forth  in  Experience.  For  instance, 
Blake's  sparse  illustration  in  "The  Tyger,"  (Plate  4)  serves 
to  focus  the  reader/viewer's  gaze  on  one  object.  It  forces 
the  reader  to  see  the  object  for  what  it  is,  an  embodiment 
of  the  infinite. 

How  Blake  uses  the  visual  and  verbal  arts  is  apparent 
by  examining  the  Songs  in  this  way.  But  why  Blake  chose 
to  integrate  the  visual  and  verbal  arts  to  create  "a  new 
form"4  is  not  apparent  by  this  tradtiona)  critical  approach. 


3  Jean  Hagstrum,    William  Blake,  Poet  and  Painter  (Chicago:   The 

Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1964),  86. 

4  Ibid.,  146. 
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Blake's  work  has  been  called  the 

classical  embodiment  of  these  venerable  conventions 
of  Western  art,  pictorial  poetry  and  poetic  painting 
...  of  the  entire  tradition  that  for  centuries  had 
united  visual  and  verbal  arts.5 

Thus  Blake's  "new  form"  can  be  understood  as  a  new  unifi- 
cation of  the  two  forms.  But  ideally,  it  should  be  viewed  as 
an  entirely  new  form  of  art — not  as  visual  used  to  embellish 
the  verbal,  or  verbal  used  to  embellish  the  visual,  but  as  an 
art  form  complete  in  itself  and  heretofore  unseen.  In  order 
to  show  the  effectiveness  of  Blake's  work,  it  is  ironically 
necessary  to  separate  the  forms.  It  is  common  to  find  the 
two  forms  so  separate  that  they  can  never  have  a  compati- 
ble relationship.  But  in  Blake's  case,  this  disparity  between 
the  art  forms  should  never  exist.  Blake  does  not  use  two 
separate  art  forms;  he  creates  a  third. 

This  approach  to  art  has  its  inherent  difficulties;  it 
is  impossible  not  to  distinguish  between  words  used  as 
symbols  for  ideas  and  painted  or  engraved  figures  used  in 
accompaniment  to  those  words.  The  product  of  Blake's 
"creation"  has  an  interesting  effect  on  the  modern  Blake 
scholar.  It  demands  an  explanation.  By  looking  at  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  new  form  together,  one  can  see  that  Blake 
created  his  new  form  because  his  philosophy  demanded  it. 

Blake  differs  in  his  philosophical  approach  to  Innocence 
and  to  Experience.  In  Innocence  Blake  asserts  his  belief  that 
the  divine  influx  present  in  humans  is  not  a  product  of  sense 
perception.  It  is  beyond  sensory  perception.  It  fashions 
itself  from  the  imagination  and  produces  the  "Prophetic  or 
Poetic"  impulse.5    There  is  no  indication  in  "The  Lamb" 


Ibid.,  8. 

E.D.  Hirsch,  Innocence  and  Experience:  An  Introduction  to  Blake 
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(Plate  5)  from  Innocence  that  knowledge  of  a  divine  being 
can  be  determined  by  sense  perception.  In  the  first  stanza 
all  of  the  lamb's  senses  tell  it  it  is  being  taken  care  of. 
It  is  fed,  clothed,  and  given  a  voice.  Yet  it  has  no  way  of 
knowing  who  created  it.  It  does  not  sense  the  divine.  In  the 
second  stanza,  Blake  changes  the  pronoun  reference  which 
transforms  the  lamb  into  an  embodiment  of  the  divine  and 
a  symbol  of  a  child  at  the  same  time: 

He  is  called  by  thy  name, 
For  he  calls  himself  a  Lamb: 
He  is  meek  Sz  he  is  mild, 
I  a  child  &  thou  a  lamb  (13-17). 

The  speaker  creates  an  ambiguity  which  presents  the  divine 
as  an  inherent  quality  in  the  lamb  which  the  innocent  child 
is  capable  of  perceiving.  The  divine  is  part  of  the  child's 
imagination  as  she/he  speaks  to  a  lamb  and  is  an  actual 
quality  found  in  both  the  lamb  and  the  child. 

Using  the  text  alone  to  understand  "The  Lamb"  is  not 
effective.  In  order  to  recognize  Blake's  new  art  form,  one 
should  discuss  "The  Lamb"  as  it  was  created,  that  is,  as 
an  engraved  plate.  Blake's  form  itself  emphasizes  the  pre- 
vailing philosophical  aesthetic  present  in  Innocence.  Blake 
binds  the  senses.  He  uses  every  tool  at  his  disposal  to  bind 
his  reader/viewer  to  the  work.  Blake  chooses  what  visual 
aspects  to  emphasize.  In  "The  Lamb,"  it  is  the  child  and 
the  lambs  to  which  Blake  draws  attention.  He  uses  the  vine 
border  which  winds  securely  around  and  through  the  text. 
The  reader/viewer's  gaze  is  firmly  held;  senses  are  locked  to 
the  work,  to  the  iconographic  symbols  of  vine  and  lamb,  and 
even  to  the  river  which  borders  the  bottom  of  the  engrav- 
ing. Is  the  reader/viewer  confined  to  what  she/he  sees  and 


(New  Haven:  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1964),  10-11. 
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hears?  Blake  would  certainly  say  no.  The  "Prophetic  or 
Poetic  character"  has  surely  sparked  the  imagination.  The 
visual  and  verbal  "facts"  presented  in  "The  Lamb"  have 
blended  with  the  inner  life  of  the  reader/viewer  to  affect  a 
vision  within,  a  vision  which  assures  the  existence  of  the 
divine  within,  of  the  melding  qualities  of  lamb,  child,  and 
divine,  which,  for  Blake,  are  essential  parts  of  the  human 
character  not  perceived  by  what  we  sense  in  the  organic 
world. 

Likewise,  Blake's  new  form  serves  to  underscore  the  phi- 
losophy put  forth  in  Experience.  "The  Tyger"  (Plate  4), 
often  seen  as  the  counterpart  to  "The  Lamb,"  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  Blake's  new  form  captures  the  reader/viewer's 
senses  to  direct  them  to  see  the  infinite  in  all  things.  The 
speaker  asks,  "What  immortal  head  or  eye/  Could  frame 
thy  fearful  symmetry?"  (3-4)  If  one  is  bound  to  this  world, 
one  would  live  in  fear  of  this  animal.  But  Blake  urges  the 
reader/viewer  to  see  more.  He  asks,  "Did  he  who  made  the 
Lamb  make  thee?"  (20)  In  order  to  justify  how  the  divine 
could  create  such  a  creature  with  "burning  eyes"  (6)  and 
twisted  "sinews"  (10)  of  the  heart,  one  must  see  the  infinite 
in  the  mortal — the  divine  in  all.  In  order  to  reconcile  good 
with  evil,  one  must  look  beyond  this  world.  This  is  the 
philosophical  basis  for  Experience. 

But  as  with  "The  Lamb,"  it  is  insufficient  to  consider 
"The  Tyger"  as  text  alone.  Again,  Blake  effectively  cap- 
tures the  reader/viewer's  senses  in  the  work.  The  rhyming 
lyrical  lines 

Tyger,  Tyger,  burning  bright, 

In  the  forests  of  the  night; 

What  immortal  hand  or  eye, 

Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry?  (1-4) 
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capture  the  reader/viewer's  attention  because  they  are  so 
musical.  Yet  there  is  something  disturbing  about  the  extra 
rhythmic  foot  in  line  4  and  its  non-rhyme  which  connects 
the  text  with  the  bold  and  singular  illustration  of  "The 
Tyger."  This  tension  goes  beyond  the  visual  and  the  verbal 
to  something  more  than  the  finite  art  form. 

In  addition,  the  illustration  is  drawn  with  bold  lines. 
The  lines  of  the  tree  in  the  illustration  capture  attention 
and  the  tiger  is  stocky  and  firm  in  his  stance.  All  of  this  is  to 
affect  a  bold,  fearful  uncertainty.  But  is  the  reader/viewer 
bound  by  what  she/he  sees  and  hears  or  does  she/he  see  or 
hear  more?  The  lyrical  quality  of  the  poem  hides  its  content 
until  Blake  adds  an  extra  poetic  foot  to  line  4,  which  causes 
the  reader/viewer  to  stumble,  to  interrupt  the  poem's  lyric 
quality.  Blake  has,  in  fact,  bound  the  reader/viewer  to 
the  engraving  so  intimately  that  she/he  is  forced  to  look 
for  the  answers  to  the  questions  the  speaker  raises  in  the 
poem.  Blake  gives  the  reader/ viewer  no  answers,  forcing 
her/him  to  look  beyond  the  finite  poem  for  answers,  just 
as  he  believes  one  should  look  beyond  the  finite  world  to 
the  infinite.  Thus,  Blake's  form  has  illustrated  and  proven 
the  viability  of  his  philosophical  aesthetic. 

By  approaching  Blake's  work  in  a  new  way  one  can  see 
that  Blake's  Songs  are  more  than  poems  with  pictures  or 
pictures  with  poems.  The  Songs  are  an  interruption  on  the 
traditional  study  of  the  visual  and  verbal  arts  which  force 
an  abandonment  of  the  usual  way  of  seeing.  By  forcing  peo- 
ple to  see  differently,  Blake  forces  them  to  see  his  aesthetic. 
A  reliance  on  empirical  data  is  insufficient,  says  Blake;  one 
must  see  more.  This  is  what  Blake's  Songs  forces  people 
to  do.  Blake  transformed  his  argument  against  Lockean 
empiricism  into  an  art  form  that  takes  those  who  see  it 
correctly  past  the  material  world  into  one  of  innocent  imag- 
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ination  and  experienced  vision — Blake's  way  to  God. 
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A  REVELATORY  DIALECT 

The  Enslavement  of  Ahab, 

Ishmael,  and  the  Will 

Cindy  Flanagan  Rudd 

JL  he  puzzling  hieroglyphics  which  riddle  Queequeg's  bro- 
wn body  are  said  to  illustrate  "a  complete  theory  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  .  .  .  [therefore  providing]  that 
Queequeg  in  his  own  proper  person  was  a  riddle  to  un- 
fold; a  wondrous  work  in  one  volume;  but  whose  mysteries 
not  even  himself  could  read,  though  his  own  live  heart  beat 
against  them"1  Paradoxically,  it  is  the  mysterious  nature  of 
these  mystical  tattoos  which  divulges  the  secret  they  hold. 
Ultimately,  Queequeg's  tattoos  represent  the  human  com- 
pulsion to  impose  order  upon  the  disorder  of  nature.  This 
same  compulsion  is  a  pervading  force  throughout  Herman 
Melville's  Moby  Dick — a  work  wherein  Melville  focuses  on 
humans  who  demonstrate  a  slavish  desire  to  impose  order 
on  an  ambiguous  universe. 

For  example,  Queequeg  is  devoted  to  having  "the 
twisted  tattooing  on  his  body"2  carved  upon  his  sea-chest 
coffin.   These  tattoos  are  "the  work  of  a  departed  prophet 


1  Herman  Melville,   Moby  Dick,  edited  by  Harrison  Hayford  et  al. 

(Chicago:  Northwestern  Univ.  Press,  1988),  480-81. 

2  Ibid.,  480. 
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and  seer  of  his  island"3  an  authority  accepted  by  Queequeg, 
and  are  therefore  preserved  although  they  are  incomprehen- 
sible. In  this  manner,  Queequeg  is  striving  to  impose  and 
preserve  an  order  he  does  not  understand  so  that  the  or- 
der which  is  provided  by  the  prophet's  authority  over  him 
(his  shelter  within  an  ambiguous  universe)  will  also  survive. 
Throughout  Moby  Dick  one  may  trace  such  acceptance  of 
authority  to  the  human  desire  for  order  and  structure  in 
the  midst  of  a  disordered  world. 

According  to  Carolyn  Karcher,  it  is  through  Melville's 
art  that  he  "achieve[s]  an  uneasy  truce  between  his  con- 
formist and  rebellious  selves  by  creating  a  series  of  fic- 
tional personae  who  chafe  at  tyranny  but  manage  to  re- 
sist it  without  consumating  suicidally  murderous  impulses 
against  their  oppressors."4 

Indeed,  Melville's  work  is  often  concerned  with  the  di- 
alectic between  the  tyrant,  the  Master,  and  the  oppressed, 
the  Slave.  Ultimately,  however,  "the  watershed  in  Melville's 
approach  to  slavery  occurs  in  Moby  Dick,  where  he  views 
the  problem  of  slavery  from  many  angles,  including  the 
metaphysical."5 

Consider  Ishmael's  epic  demand: 

Who  aint  a  slave?  Tell  me  that.  Well,  then,  how- 
ever the  old  sea-captains  may  order  me  about — 
however  they  may  thump  and  punch  me  about,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  all  right; 
.  .  .  either  in  a  physical  or  metaphysical  point  of 
view,  that  is;  and  so  the  universal  thump  is  passed 


d    Ibid.,  480. 
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around.0 

Herein,  Ishmael  portrays  himself  as  an  unabashed  con- 
formist, rejecting  any  desire  for  self-determination  in  an 
uncaring  universe.  He  is  a  slave  and  willingly  accepts 
that  identity.  Later,  however,  during  his  ruminations  upon 
Bulkington  in  "The  Lee  Shore"  Ishmael  considers  a  far  dif- 
ferent perspective.  In  order  to  understand  Ishmael 's  ability 
to  change,  one  must  understand  the  nature  of  the  slave. 
Moreover,  one  should  examine  the  relationship  between  the 
Master  and  the  Slave.  In  order  to  do  so,  one  may  turn  to 
Alexander  Kojeve's  interpretation  of  Hegel's  Master-Slave 
dialectic. 

I.  Ahab 

According  to  Hegel,  history  is  the  product  of  "Man's" 
fight  for  recognition.  Furthermore,  Hegel  proposes  that 

in  order  that  the  human  reality  come  into  being  as 
'recognized'  reality,  both  adversaries  must  remain 
alive  after  the  fight.  ...  It  does  the  man  of 
the  fight  no  good  to  kill  his  adversary.  He  must 
overcome  him  'dialectically.'  He  must  enslave  him.7 

This  fight  for  recognition  is  acted  out  by  Ahab  and  Star- 
buck  upon  the  quarterdeck  as  Starbuck  loses  not  his  life, 
but  his  autonomy  to  his  captain.  The  confrontation  begins 
as  Ahab  demands  of  his  chief  mate:  "Who's  over  me?  Truth 
hath  no  confines.  Take  off  thine  eye!"8  This  battle  of  wills  is 


6    Melville,  6. 

Alexander  Kojeve,  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  Hegel,  edited  by 
Allan  Bloom,  translated  by  James  H.  Nichols,  Jr.  (New  York:  Basic 
Books,  1969),  8-15. 

8    Melville,  164. 
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concluded  as  the  victor  exults,  "So,  so;  thou  reddenest  and 
palest;  my  heat  has  melted  thee  to  anger-glow.  .  .  .  The 
crew,  man,  the  crew!  Are  they,  not  one  and  all  with  Ahab, 
in  this  matter  of  the  whale?"  9  Afterward,  Starbuck  pon- 
ders the  nature  of  his  defeat,  observing,  "My  soul  is  more 
than  matched;  she's  overmanned;  and  by  a  madman!"10  In 
this  manner,  the  Slave  has  recognized  the  Master.  Yet, 
Starbuck,  the  Slave,  recognizes  not  only  Ahab's  power,  but 
also  his  human  reality  as  he  acknowledges  his  own  "miser- 
able office" :  "to  obey,  rebelling;  and  worse  yet,  to  hate  with 
touch  of  pity!  For  in  his  eyes  I  read  some  lurid  woe  would 
shrivel  me  up  if  had  I  it."11  Notice,  however,  that  Ahab, 
now  the  Master,  finds  no  solace  in  the  Slave's  recognition. 
He  is  by  his  own  acknowledgement  lacking  "the  low,  en- 
joying power;  damned,  most  subtly  and  most  malignantly! 
damned  in  the  midst  of  Paradise!"12 

Surprisingly  enough,  Ahab's  tragic  emptiness  is  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  Master-Slave  dialectic.  Kojeve  explains 
this  Hegelian  phenomenon  in  the  following  manner: 

[After  the  fight  the  Master]  is  recognized  in  human 
reality  and  dignity  [by  the  slave].  But  this  recogni- 
tion is  one-sided,  for  he  does  not  recognize  in  turn 
the  Slave's  human  reality  and  dignity.  And  this  is 
what  is  tragic  in  his  situation  .  .  .  ;  if  man  can  be 
satisfied  only  by  recognition,  the  man  who  behaves 
as  Master  will  never  be  satisfied.13 

Logically,  one  may  now  conclude  that  Ahab,  though  ac- 


9  Ibid.,  164. 

10  Ibid.,  169. 

11  Ibid.,  169. 

12  Ibid.,  167. 

13  Kojeve,  9-20. 
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knowledged  as  "the  supreme  lord  and  dictator,"14  finds  no 
value  in  Starbuck's  recognition  because  he  acknowledges 
no  human  value  in  Starbuck.  Only  when  Ahab  allows  his 
soul  to  diverge  from  the  iron  rails  which  are  grooved  to  his 
fixed  purpose10  does  he  have  hope  of  the  recognition  of  an- 
other. For  a  brief  moment  Starbuck  and  Ahab  recognize 
their  "Siamese  connection  with  the  plurality  of  other  mor- 
tals"16 as  they  gaze  into  each  other's  eyes.  At  last  Ahab 
realizes  that  to  "look  into  a  human  eye;  is  better  than  to 
gaze  into  sea  or  sky;  better  than  to  gaze  upon  God."17  But 
as  Ahab  reverts  to  his  role  as  the  Master  and  re-establishes 
his  control  over  Starbuck,  the  bond  is  broken.  Again,  Star- 
buck  and  the  crew,  the  Slaves,  are  the  "various  wheels," 
Ahab  merely  the  "cogged  circle"18  which  forces  them  to 
roll  down  his  iron  track.  All  are  reduced  to  mechanistic 
tools;  thus,  Ahab's  purposes  are  served  at  the  cost  of  his 
humanity.  Is  this  not  tragic?  If,  as  in  Hegel's  dialectic,  the 
Master  desires  to  achieve  recognition  in  the  fight,  is  it  not 
recognition  that  Ahab  seeks  from  the  white  whale?  Is  it  not 
tragic  to  forfeit  one's  life  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  already 
within  one's  grasp?  Are  not  "all  men  tragically  great  made 
so  through  a  certain  morbidness?"19 

H.  Bruce  Franklin  observes  that,  "Ahab's  mind  is  free 
to  define  Moby  Dick.  .  .  .  The  crew  sees  the  whale  through 
Ahab's  mind:  they  share  his  hate,  his  enemy,  and  his  pur- 
suit."20 Indeed,  Ahab  focuses  this  power  in  order  to  achieve 


14  Melville,  122. 

15  Ibid.,  168. 
10  Ibid.,  320. 

17  Ibid.,  544. 

18  Ibid.,  167. 
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victory  over  Moby  Dick.  In  this  fashion,  although  he  finds 
no  satisfaction  in  the  recognition  won  from  the  crew,  he  will 
implement  it  in  order  to  win  recognition  from  the  whale. 
The  Slaves  are  but  tools  "to  help  him  to  his  monomaniac 
revenge."21  According  to  Ishmael,  "their  souls  were  pos- 
sessed, at  times  his  hate  seemed  almost  theirs;  the  White 
Whale  as  much  their  insufferable  foe  as  his  .  .  .  [yet]  all 
this  to  explain,  would  be  to  dive  deeper  than  Ishmael  can 
go."22 

In  this  admission,  Ishmael  has  unconsciously  mined  into 
the  explanation  for  Ahab's  quest.  Consider  Joseph  Camp- 
bell's interpretation  of  Jonah's  whale:  "Metaphorically,  wa- 
ter is  the  unconscious,  and  the  creature  in  the  water  is  the 
life  or  energy  of  the  unconscious,  which  has  overwhelmed 
the  conscious  personality  and  must  be  disempowered,  over- 
come and  controlled."23  One  may  well  argue  that  uncon- 
sciously, Ahab  has  projected  the  evil  within  his  own  uncon- 
scious upon  Moby  Dick.  However,  in  seeking  freedom  from 
the  evil  he  has  projected  upon  the  White  Whale,  Ahab  has 
become  enslaved.  The  crew  is  locked  into  a.  dialectic  with 
a.  Master  who  is  also  a  Slave.  The  "subterranean  miner" 
of  which  Ishmael  speaks  is  the  unconscious.  Ahab's  uncon- 
scious has  "overwhelmed"  the  consciousness  of  the  crew.  He 
becomes  their  White  Whale.  They  join  in  his  quest  in  an 
effort  to  free  themselves.  The  Hegelian  Fight  has  become 
an  internal  struggle  focused  into  Ahab's  monomaniachal 
crusade. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  to  examine  Ahab's  motives.  Cather- 
ine Porter  observes  that  "Ahab's  obsessive  revenge  is,  after 
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all,  itself  a  response  to  the  violation  of  his  boundaries — as 
free  man,  as  autonomous  human  as  whole  body.  .  .  .  His 
monomaniachal  quest,  then,  is  fueled  by  the  need  to  re- 
secure  the  boundaries  that  Moby  Dick  had  violated."24  In 
essence,  his  quest  is  a  light  for  recognition  of  those  bound- 
aries. The  whale  is  the  prison  wall  shoved  up  against  Ahab 
"and  be  [he]  the  white  whale  agent  [the  autonomous  uncon- 
scious], or  be  [he]  the  white  whale  principle  [the  constrained 
conscious],"  Ahab  will  determine  his  own  boundaries  as  an 
autonomous  human.20  The  proud  captain  swears,  "What 
I've  dared,  I've  willed;  and  what  I've  willed,  I'll  do!"2G  Yet, 
how  can  Ahab  have  such  agency  when  he  cannot  even  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  force  he  has  pitted  himself  against? 
In  another  instance  he  is  unable  to  determine  whether  the 
wind  "  'tis  a  noble  and  heroic  thing"  or  "a  coward  wind 
that  strikes  stark  naked  men."27  How  can  he  determine  his 
own  course,  when  he  is  unable  to  determine  the  nature  of 
his  universe? 

As  a  Master,  Ahab  may  claim  that  he  has  freedom.  Yet, 
fear  and  isolation  accompany  such  agency.  In  response  to 
his  fear  concerning  the  unstructured  freedom  he  has  at- 
tained as  Master,  Ahab  seeks  to  establish  his  own  bound- 
aries, or  structure,  as  a  shelter  against  the  universe  he  ques- 
tions. Moreover,  in  so  doing,  he  subjugates  himself  to  his 
idea  of  the  Whale,  and  therefore  further  shelters  himself. 
Yet,  Ahab's  tragedy  lies  in  his  isolation,  for  it  is  his  isolation 
which  establishes  his  desire  for  recognition  of  his  human  re- 


24  Catherine  Porter,  "Call  me  Ishmael,  or  How  to  Make  Double-Talk 
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ality.  In  order  to  do  so  he  becomes  a  Master,  although  "the 
man  who  behaves  as  Master  will  never  be  satisfied"  with 
the  recognition  he  wins.28  T.  Walter  Herbert  expresses  this 
paradox  succinctly:  "At  the  core  of  Ahab's  being  is  not  free 
will  guided  by  rational  morality,  but  a  paradoxical  agony 
in  which  Ahab's  freedom  and  his  tragic  destiny  are  both 
antithetical  and  one."29 

Ahab  acknowledges  the  subjugation  of  his  will  as  he 
upbrades  the  ship's  carpenter,  saying,  "I  would  be  free  as 
air:  and  I'm  down  in  the  world's  record  book.  I  am  so 
rich  .  .  .  and  yet  I  owe  for  the  flesh  in  the  tongue  I 
brag  with."30  Herein,  Ahab  has  acknowledged  his  debt,  or 
subjugation,  to  the  God  who  has  created  him  and  his  uni- 
verse. Later,  he  questions  the  nature  of  that  God,  as  well 
as  himself  as  he  demands:  "Is  Ahab,  Ahab?  Is  it  I,  God, 
or  who,  that  lifts  this  arm?  By  heaven,  man,  we  are  turned 
round  and  round  in  this  world,  like  yonder  windlass,  and 
Fate  is  the  handspike."31  Ahab  has  now  abandoned  all  no- 
tions of  agency  and  control  over  his  "fate."  He  has  become 
an  example  for  the  "Opponents  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  in 
Melville's  time  [who]  charged  that  the  orthodox  concept 
of  Providence  could  not  be  true,  because  it  would  imply 
that  self-deception  was  characteristic  of  the  human  mind. 
[Opponents  who  also  argued  that]  since  man  experiences 
his  own  will  as  free,  the  idea  that  his  decisions  were  in 
fact  decided  before  creation  cannot  be  consistent  with  a 
benevolent  deity."32  Unable  to  bear  the  thought  of  such  di- 
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vinely  sanctioned  impotence,  Ahab  turns  away  from  God 
and  subjugates  himself  to  the  predelictions  of  Fate.  In  so 
doing,  he  gives  up  his  freedom  but  attains  a  semblance  of 
self-recognition.   Witness  his  final  declaration  to  Starbuck: 

Ahab  is  for  ever  Ahab,  man.  This  whole  act's  im- 
mutably decreed.  'Twas  rehearsed  by  thee  and  me 
a  billion  years  before  this  ocean  rolled.  Fool!  I  am 
the  Fate's  lieutenant;  I  act  under  orders.  Look  thou 
underling!  that  thou  obeyest  mine.33 

Ahab  has  at  last  resorted  to  imposing  his  own  "order."  Un- 
able to  find  agency  in  an  ambiguous  universe,  he  subjugates 
himself  to  this  order.  Ahab's  search  for  constancy  in  the 
universe,  for  a  key  to  the  infinite,  has  crippled  him.  Like 
Hegel,  Ahab  is  bound  by  the  dogmatism  of  metaphysics. 

According  to  Stephen  Houlgate,  metaphysicians  seeking 
answers  to  their  universe  tend  to  believe  that  "the  world 
either  has  a  beginning  and  end  in  time  or  it  does  not:  man 
is  either  a  rigidly  determined  being  or  he  is  not."34  Unfor- 
tunately, this  mutual  exclusivity  within  a  science  dealing 
with  infinite  objects  results  in  rendering  these  objects  finite 
by  the  employment  of  such  "one-sided  determinations — 
categories,  the  limits  of  which  are  believed  to  be  perma- 
nently fixed,  and  not  subject  to  any  further  negation."35 
Ahab  must  "Know."  He  is  propelled  on  his  quest  by  "his 
rage  against  a  heartless  universe  and  the  God  he  imagines 
behind  it;  [as  well  as]  his  effort  to  get  at  hidden  meanings 
behind  the  impenetrable  mask  of  visible  things."30  When  he 
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cannot  uncover  the  meaning  behind  the  mask,  he  makes  his 
own  meaning.  He  humps  all  post-Lapsarian  evil  upon  the 
white  whale's  back — and  determines  to  destroy  that  evil,  or 
himself.  However,  unlike  Ahab,  Ishmael  does  not  bind  him- 
self to  such  rigid  determinations,  "nor  does  he  bind  himself 
to  his  condition  as  a  Slave.  There  is  nothing  fixed  in  him. 
He  is  ready  for  change;  in  his  very  being,  he  is  change,  tran- 
scendence, transformation,  'education.'  "37  In  essence,  he 
is  the  ideal  Hegelian  Slave.  He  believes  that  man  can  be 
both  a  Fast-Fish  and  a  Loose-Fish.38  His  survival  supports 
Hegel's  belief  that  "the  Master  is  only  the  'catalyst'  of  the 
history  that  will  be  realized,  completed,  and  'revealed'  by 
the  Slave."30 

II.  Ishmael 

As  he  introduces  himself,  Ishmael  demonstrates  his 
ability  to  shift  perspectives — his  ability  to  change  and  tran- 
scend. Within  his  retrospective  narration  Ishmael  initially 
mocks  Ahab's  complex  connection  to  the  Fates.  He  sar- 
donically labels  Fate  an  "invisible  police  officer."40  Fur- 
thermore, he  toys  with  the  pronouncements  upon  destiny 
which  Ahab  invested  with  his  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the 
Pequod's  crew.  Ishmael  undercuts  the  high  seriousness  of 
Ahab's  faith  in  Fate  as  a  guiding  force  as  he  brazenly  pro- 
nounces, "My  going  on  this  whaling  voyage,  formed  part 
of  the  grand  programme  of  Providence  that  was  drawn  up 
a  long  time  ago  .  .  .  though  I  cannot  tell  why  it  was  ex- 
actly that  those  stage  managers,  the  Fates,  put  me  down  for 
the  shabby  part  of  a  whaling  voyage,  when  others  were  set 
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down  for  magnificent  parts  in  high  tragedies,  and  short  and 
easy  parts  in  genteel  comedies."41  Herein,  Ishmael  mocks 
not  only  Fate,  but  also  Ahab's  stature  as  a  tragic  hero. 
Can  Ahab  still  be  considered  a  tragic  figure  even  though  he 
had  only  a  "shabby  part"  in  a  whaling  voyage?  Ultimately, 
Ishmael  cancels  such  reasoning  as  he  subtly  shifts  in  his 
narrative  pose.  Suddenly  recalling  "all  the  circumstances," 
Ishmael  assumes  Ahab's  own  idea  of  Fate  in  the  following 
admission:  "I  think  I  can  see  a  little  into  the  springs  and 
motives  which  being  cunningly  presented  to  me  under  vari- 
ous disguises,  induced  me  to  set  about  performing  the  part 
I  did,  besides  cajoling  me  into  the  delusion  that  it  was  a 
choice  resulting  from  my  own  unbiased  free  will  and  dis- 
criminating judgement."42 

Later,  while  contemplatively  matmaking,  Ishmael  con- 
ceives of  free  will  locked  in  a  triumvirant:  "it  seemed  as  if 
this  were  the  Loom  of  Time,  and  I  myself  were  a  shuttle  me- 
chanically weaving  away  at  the  Fates  .  .  .  aye,  chance,  free 
will,  and  necessity — no  wise  incompatible — all  interweav- 
ingly  working  together  .  .  .  .  "43  Yet,  Ishmael  "recognizes" 
not  only  the  pull  of  Fate,  or  chance,  but  also  the  pull  of  the 
monkey-rope  which  connects  him  to  other  mortals.44  Ish- 
mael is  a  Slave,  able  to  acknowledge  the  human  reality  of 
others.  Recall  now,  if  you  will,  IshmaePs  epic  query,  "Who 
ain't  a  slave?"  Hegel  explains  Ishmael's  reasoning  in  the 
following  manner:  "The  Slave  does  not  deny  the  contradic- 
tory character  of  his  existence.  But  he  tries  to  justify  it  by 
saying  that  all  existence  necessarily  implies  a  contradiction 
...  he  is  right,  for  in  this  world  everything  is  Slavery,  and 
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the  Master  is  as  much  a  Slave  here  as  he  is."45 

Ishmael  takes  such  a  democratic  stance  in  religious  mat- 
ters as  well.  For  example,  he  defends  Queequeg's  pagan 
faith  to  Bildad  and  Peleg  with  his  assertion  that  "Quee- 
queg  here,  and  all  of  us,  and  every  mother's  son  and  soul  of 
us  belong,  [to]  the  great  and  everlasting  First  Congregation 
of  the  whole  worshiping  world."40  Initially,  Ishmael  clings 
to  religion  as  a  talisman  against  his  fears  of  the  unknown, 
the  white  whale,  and  the  "dumb  blankness,  full  of  meaning, 
in  a  wide  landscape  of  snows — a  colorless,  all-color  of  athe- 
ism from  which  we  shrink,"  even  though  one  must  confront 
that  blankness  to  find  meaning.  According  to  Hegel,  "the 
fundamental  motive  of  ideology  ...  is  the  slavish  desire  for 
life  at  any  price,  sublimated  in  the  desire  for  an  eternal  life. 
In  the  final  analysis,  Christianity  is  born  from  the  Slave's 
terror  in  the  face  of  nothingness."47  Still,  Ishmael  wants 
to  find  the  truth  in  the  infinite,  for  he  recognizes  that  "in 
landlessness  alone  resides  the  highest  truth,  shoreless,  in- 
definite as  God — so,  better  is  it  to  perish  in  that  howling 
infinite,  than  be  ingloriously  dashed  upon  the  lee,  even  if 
that  were  safety!"48  In  other  words,  Ishmael,  the  Slave,  is 
willing  to  risk  his  life  in  the  search  for  the  "truth."  How  un- 
like Ahab  he  is,  who  forfeits  his  life  in  an  effort  to  maintain 
the  "truth"  he  has  imposed! 

Like  Melville,  Ishmael  is  both  a  conformist  and  a  rebel. 
He  will  go  to  sea  in  an  effort  to  control  his  hypos;  he  will 
abandon  society  to  avoid  breaking  its  boundaries.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  although  Ishmael  labels  himself  "a 
good  Christian;  born  and  bred  in  the  bosom  of  the  infalli- 
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ble  Presbyterian  Church."49  he  is  in  fact  rebelling  against 
the  dogmatism  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Presbyterian  God.  Consider  his  question- 
ing of  Bulkington:  "Glimpses  do  you  seem  to  see  of  that 
mortally  intolerable  truth;  that  all  deep,  earnest  thinking 
is  but  the  intrepid  effort  of  the  soul  to  keep  the  open  in- 
dependence of  her  sea;  while  the  wildest  winds  of  heaven 
and  earth  conspire  to  cast  her  on  the  treacherous,  slav- 
ish shore?"50  Herein,  heaven,  God  if  you  will,  is  the  tyrant 
threatening  to  enslave  the  soul.  Hegel's  proposition  that 
the  Christian  becomes  "enslaved  by  the  divine  master"51 
supports  Ishmael's  equation.  "What  is  worship?"  questions 
lshmael,  "to  do  the  will  of  God — that  is  worship"  he  an- 
swers.52 Yet,  now,  this  worship,  the  will  of  God,  has  en- 
slaved him,  it  torments  him,  and  now  he  must  free  himself. 
His  soul  must  keep  the  "open  independence  of  her  sea"  for 
"when  a  man's  religion  becomes  really  frantic;  when  it  is 
a  positive  torment  to  him;  and  in  fine,  makes  this  earth  of 
ours  an  uncomfortable  inn  to  lodge  in"53  that  religion  must 
be  rejected.  lshmael  will  thus  realize  the  history  predicted 
by  Hegel,  for 

to  become  free  from  the  absolute  Master  [God]  and 
the  Beyond,  to  realize  Freedom  and  to  live  in  the 
world  as  a  human  being,  autonomous  and  free — all 
this  is  possible  only  on  the  condition  that  one  ac- 
cepts the  idea  of  death  and,  consequently  atheism.54 

Ultimately,  lshmael  realizes  his  "Freedom"  as -he  faces  his 
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terror  of  blankness,  landlessness,  and  nothingness  as  an  or- 
phan upon  the  sea.  At  last,  Fate  has  forced  Ishmael  to 
renounce  the  security  of  subjugation  and  pushed  him  into 
that  "howling  infinite."  Here,  truth  is  to  be  found.  Sud- 
denly, IshmaePs  situation  mirrors  that  of  Odysseus  "when 
the  ship  tears  apart  and  the  members  of  the  crew  are 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  waves  toss  Odysseus  over."55 
Clinging  to  a  mast,  Odysseus  cries,  "Alone  at  last.  Alone 
at  last."  In  this  isolation,  as  an  orphan,  Odysseus  washes 
ashore  upon  the  Island  of  Sun — the  "island  of  highest  illu- 
mination" 5G — the  island  of  truth. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  now  to  return  to  the  beginning — 
Queequeg's  sea-  chest/coffin/life-buoy.  Left  landless,  Ish- 
mael's  mast  is  the  pagan's  coffin  stenciled  with  the  impen- 
etrable "theory  of  the  heavens  and  earth."  He  cannot  pene- 
trate the  meaning  within  his  life-preserver,  yet  it  still  bears 
him  to  safety.  This,  as  Ishmael  learns,  is  the  key  to  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  The  universe  is  impenetrable.  Fate, 
or  chance  does  guide,  but  one  should  not  subjugate  oneself 
to  it.  The  same  "cunning  spring"  which  renders  forth  the 
life-buoy  out  of  the  vortex  is  born  of  the  "springs  and  mo- 
tives" which  "cunningly"  sped  him  to  his  voyage.  Life  is 
circular.  All  are  orphans.  All  are  slaves. 
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HUMAN  NATURE  IN  WILLIAM 
GOLDING'S  LORD  OF  THE  FLIES 

Anamaria  V.   Y.   Vickery 


W 


illiam  golding  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  on 
September  19,  1911.  At  Brasenose  College,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, he  studied  science  for  two  years  and  then  turned  to  En- 
glish language  and  literature.  After  his  graduation  he  dedi- 
cated his  spare  time  to  writing  and  to  the  theatre,  while  also 
teaching  English  and  philosophy  at  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
School  in  Salisbury.  At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
he  joined  the  Royal  Navy.  The  end  of  the  war  gave  him 
first  hand  experience  while  commanding  a  rocket-launching 
craft  during  the  invasion  of  France.  His  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  his  reactions  to  the  war  were  fundamental  to 
the  development  of  his  philosophy  which  is  reflected  in  all 
of  his  writings. 

In  his  first  novel,  Lord  of  the  Flies,  Golding  recreates 
experience  with  an  intensity  which  transfers  the  reader  into 
a  new  reality.  The  novel  is  a  trip  which  leaves  the  reader 
purified,  transformed. 

The  book  is  first  of  all  a  fascinating  adventure  story. 
During  a  fictional  Third  World  War,  a  group  of  boys  is 
dropped  from  a  plane  on  an  uninhabited  tropical  island. 
The  place  is  abundant  in  fruit,  luxurious  vegetation,  and 
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sparkling  waters.  The  stage  seems  to  be  set  for  a  romantic 
adventure  in  which  the  children,  away  from  any  adult  rules 
and  impositions,  would  create  for  themselves  a  heavenly 
new  empire. 

Golding's  direct  source  of  inspiration  was  Robert  Mi- 
chael Ballantyne's  The  Coral  Island,  published  in  1858  in 
the  full  flush  of  the  Victorian  age.  Ballantyne's  kids,  writes 
Clive  Pemberton,  "carry  with  them  to  their  island  the 
clearly  delineated  social  and  moral  scale  of  England  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  They  lecture  the  natives,  burn 
false  gods,  and  enjoy  an  enviable  emotional  unity."1  Ac- 
cording to  Peter  Greene,  Ballantyne's  book  "is  permeated 
with  ...  a  kind  of  paralysing  condescension  which  could 
only  blossom  in  a  safe,  stable,  unreflecting  society";  the 
British  society  found  "at  the  high  tide  of  Victorian  self- 
confidence."2  "There  was  indeed  no  note  of  discord  what- 
ever in  the  symphony  we  played  together  on  that  sweet 
Coral  Island,"  Ballantyne  wrote,  "and  I  am  now  persuaded 
that  this  was  owing  to  our  having  been  all  tuned  to  the 
same  key,  namely,  that  of  loveV 

Golding  uses  for  his  two  central  characters  the  same 
names  as  Ballantyne  used  for  his — Jack  and  Ralph.  But 
instead  of  living  ennobling  lives  like  in  Ballantyne's  story, 
Golding's  children  slowly  and  inevitably  undergo  a  rever- 
sion to  savagery.  It  is  essential  to  see  that  "Lord  of  the 
Flies  is  not  only  an  inversion  of  a  popular  literary  model  . 
.  .  but  a  refutation  of  Coral  Island  morality,  which  Gold- 
ing obviously  regards  as  unrealistic."3  Golding  wants  to  tell 
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a  real  story  "about  real  boys  on  an  island,  showing  what 
a.  mess  they'd  make."4  Even  though  at  the  beginning  the 
children  try  to  create  a  Utopian  society  after  the  model  of 
the  "grown-ups,"  their  rational  laws  do  not  resist  the  pres- 
sures of  the  irrational,  or  what  Freud  calls  the  Id.  Golding 
attributes  the  failure  of  the  island  society  to  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul:  to  the  power  within  ourselves  for  corrup- 
tion, a  power  which  is  not  of  our  own  making.5  This  idea 
may  stem  from  Golding's  realization  that  the  horrors  of  the 
world  wars  may  have  irrevocably  changed  the  self-image  of 
man. 

When  they  first  arrive  on  the  island,  the  children  try  to 
recreate  civilized  standards  for  themselves,  like  the  heroes 
in  Ballantyne's  book.  They  elect  a  leader,  Ralph.  They 
have  a  meeting  place  and  a  conch  which  each  boy  has  to 
hold  in  order  to  speak  in  the  assembly.  (The  conch  be- 
comes the  symbol  of  rational  behaviour.)  They  also  choose 
hunters  who  will  provide  meat. 

The  first  change  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, when  Jack  draws  his  knife  to  kill  a  piglet  caught  in  a 
curtain  of  creepers.  "The  pig  was  screaming,  the  blade 
was  flashing.  .  .  .  "G  The  pause  was  "only  long  enough  for 
them  to  understand  what  an  enormity  the  downward  stroke 
would  be.  Then  the  piglet  tore  loose  from  the  creepers  and 
scurried  into  the  undergrowth."7  Jack  "snatched  his  knife 
out  of  the  sheath  and  slammed  it  into  a  tree  trunk.   Next 
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time  there  would  be  no  mercy.  He  looked  round  fiercely, 
daring  them  to  contradict."8  After  the  hunters  became  effi- 
cient at  killing  pigs  the  ritual  song  and  mimesis  inevitably 
followed:  "Kill  the  pig!  Cut  his  throat!  Kill  the  pig!  Bash 
him  in!"  They  would  dance  around  the  pig's  bleeding  body 
and  re-enact  the  killing  with  one  of  them  playing  the  part 
of  the  victim.  From  here  to  the  killing  of  Simon  there  was 
just  one  step  left. 

Golding's  children  are  real,  and  unlike  Ballantyne's  ide- 
alized boys,  they  do  grow  frightened  of  the  unknown.  The 
"littluns"  dream  and  cry  in  the  night,  and  "they  talk  of  a 
thing,  a  dark  thing,  a  beast,  some  sort  of  animal,"9  which 
they  think  lives  on  the  island.  Irrational  fear  exists  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  the  smallest  of  boys;  Jack  himself,  the 
head  of  the  hunters  and  symbol  of  the  totalitarian  leader, 
admits  that,  "If  you're  hunting  sometimes  you  catch  your- 
self feeling  as  if  .  .  .  you're  not  hunting,  but  being  hunted, 
as  if  something's  behind  you  all  the  time  in  the  jungle"10 

Ralph  is  the  boy  whom  the  children  choose  as  their 
leader  upon  their  arrival  on  the  island.  He  and  Piggy  are 
the  only  ones  who  feel  the  importance  of  keeping  the  fire 
going,  and  apparently  the  only  ones  among  the  boys  who 
really  want  to  get  rescued,  excluding  here  the  "littluns" 
who  could  not  think  of  more  than  play,  beast,  and  fruit. 
According  to  C.  B.  Cox,  Ralph  is  the  symbol  of  common 
sense  and  Piggy,  the  symbol  of  intelligence.  In  the  end, 
both  are  overthrown  by  sadism  (Roger)  and  the  lure  of 
totalitarianism  (Jack).11  Ralph  and  Piggy  try  desperately 
to  keep  alive  the  rules  of  the  old  world,  but  fear  and  blood 
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lust  let  loose.  The  children  subject  themselves  to  Jack's 
savage  totalitarian  ruling.  The  day  when  the  fire  goes  out 
on  the  mountain  brings  out  the  irreversible  gap  between 
Jack  and  Ralph: 

"The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  get  ourselves 
rescued." 

Jack  had  to  think  for  a  moment  before  he  could 
remember  what  rescue  was. 

"Rescue?  Yes,  of  course!  All  the  same,  I'd  like 
to  catch  a  pig 

first — He  snatched  up  his  spear  and  dashed  it 
into  the  ground.  The 

opaque,  mad  look  came  into  his  eyes  again. 
Ralph  looked  at  him 

critically  through  his  tangle  of  fair  hair. 

"So  long  as  your  hunters  remember  the  fire — " 

"You  and  your  fire!"12 

The  civilized  manners  of  the  twentieth  century  are  like 
a  thin  polish,  easily  scraped  away  on  the  isolated  tropical 
island.  Virginia  Tiger  writes:  "Instead  of  Ballantyne's  un- 
shaken faith  in  the  superiority  of  the  white  race,  Golding 
questions  civilization  itself;  against  man's  innate  savagery  it 
seems  contemptibly  weak."13  On  this  basis  Lord  of  the  Flies 
has  been  called  by  some  critics  an  anti-Utopian  satire.  The 
world  of  "grown-ups"  to  which  Piggy  refers  so  often  with 
admiration  and  respect  is  not,  in  reality,  any  more  peaceful 
or  safe  than  the  tribal  world  created  on  the  island.  While 
the  children  burn  their  Paradise,  the  adult  world  is  having 
another  World  War,  and  this  time  it  is  probably  a  nuclear 
one.  Much  as  an  embryo  recapitulates  the  evolution  of  the 
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species,  the  group  of  boys  isolated  on  a  tropical  island  orga- 
nizes itself  into  a  primitive  society  which  culturally  should 
follow  the  steps  of  human  evolution. 

The  meaning  of  the  title,  Lord  of  the  Flies,  is  revealed 
to  the  reader  after  he  is  already  two-thirds  through  the 
book.  Up  to  that  moment  it  exists  as  a  separate  reality,  of 
which  we  are  only  aware  through  a  haunting  unease.  The 
bleeding  head  of  a  freshly  killed  sow  is  spiked  on  a  stick  by 
the  hunters  and  dedicated  to  the  Beast.  Simon  is  a  secret 
witness  to  the  sacrifice,  hidden  in  one  of  his  favorite  places 
for  prayer.  He  is,  in  Golding's  own  words,  a  "saint"  and  a 
clairvoyant:  the  only  one  among  the  boys  who  recognizes 
"the  beast"  for  what  it  is:  mankind's  essential  illness. 

The  sow's  head,  "dim-eyed,  grinning  faintly,  blood 
blackening  between  the  teeth,"  has  a  psychedelic  conver- 
sation with  Simon  which  forces  on  him  "that  ancient,  in- 
escapable recognition,"  the  understanding  of  his  own  evil, 
that  power  in  ourselves,  not  made  by  ourselves,  for  cor- 
ruption. "For  a  while  we  forget  that  we  are  reading  about 
boys,"  writes  Stephen  Medcalf,  "and  we  identify  ourselves 
with  the  mere  human  being  in  his  predicament:  human  be- 
ings faced  with  that  which  is  a  mistake  to  name — because 
we  then  commit  the  boys'  own  error  of  projection — but  a 
greater  mistake  not  to  recognize,  the  error  of  Piggy,  the 
one  boy  who  remains  true  to  what  he  understands  of  liber- 
alism."14 Simon's  purity  and  courage  have  Christ's  reward: 
he  is  killed  by  the  tribe  ritually,  as  a  totemic  Beast. 

The  grinning  head  of  the  sow,  covered  with  dried  blood 
and  green  and  iridescent  flies  without  number,  is  a  symbol 
of  the  decay  and  destruction  which  arise  from  within.  "The 
Lord  of  the  Flies"  is  the  English  translation  for  the  Hebraic 
word  "Beelzebub"  (II  Kings  1:2),  "the  chief  of  the  devils"  in 

14    Medcalf. 
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Luke  2:15. 1&  "As  Adam  unparadised,  the  boys  cradle  within 
themselves  the  beast  of  evil"10  writes  Tiger.  The  Paradisiac 
island  of  which  the  children  are  at  the  beginning  incredibly 
proud  is  turned  into  a  burning  and  smoking  hell.  The  tribe 
sets  it  on  fire  in  order  to  catch  Ralph,  the  resister,  and  offer 
him  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Beast. 

Many  critics  interpret  Lord  of  the  Flies  as  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  Fall  of  Man.  Although  Golding  admitted  that 
in  "theological  terms"  man  is  a  "fallen  being",  "gripped  by 
original  sin" ,  and  that  "his  nature  is  sinful  and  his  state 
perilous,"17  his  philosophy  about  the  nature  of  man  exists 
in  a  context  and  with  a  strength  of  its  own.  "He  represents 
himself,  theologically,  as  what  used  to  be  loosely  termed  a 
Deist";  observes  Peter  Greene,  "and  yet  the  whole  moral 
framework  of  his  novels  is  conceived  in  terms  of  traditional 
Christian  symbolism."18 

Lord  of  the  Flies,  in  Stephen  Medcalf's  opinion  (and 
I  agree),  is  not  about  original  sin — because  then  "there 
would  be  no  propriety  in  the  boys'  apparent  innocence  at 
the  beginning."  The  book  is  not  about  any  cures  like  grace 
or  redemption,  it  is  about  the  struggle  with  this  "power 
not  ourselves,  but  in  ourselves,  making  for  corruption,"  the 
existence  of  which  ruins  the  children's  attempts  to  create 
an  ordered  society. 

William  Golding  believes  that  evil  is  an  exclusively  hu- 
man creation.  Life  in  a  civilized  society  sets  controls  on 
Dionysian  irrationalism  and  makes  the  expression  of  good 
possible.  Golding  suggests  that  a  democratic  society  "does 
not  confine  and  deform,  but  is  man's  only  proper  habitat: 


15  Tiger,  44. 

1(J  Ibid.,  44. 

17  Nelson,  173. 

18  Ibid.,  173. 
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its  influences,  however  faulty,  are  the  bonds  that  free  him 
from  unreason  and  disorder."19  Civilization  is,  however,  to 
Golding  like  a  thin  coat  under  which  the  human  potentiality 
for  evil  is  always  present  and  always  at  work. 
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THE  HUMAN  CONDITION  IN 
JOHN  UPDIKE'S  RABBIT,  RUN 

Bryan  R.  Spencer 

An  Rabbit,  Run  and  Rabbit  Redux,  the  first  two  in  his 
trilogy  of  Rabbit  novels,  John  Updike  presents  the  reader 
with  an  average,  every  day- man  protagonist  who  lives  in  an 
unspectacular,  small  town.  Harry  "Rabbit"  Angstrom,  a 
resident  of  Brewer,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  man  whose  struggle 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  essence  of  the  human  condition 
leads  to,  as  Gordon  Slethaug  terms  it,  a  "quest  for  per- 
sonal freedom  and  self-liberation  without  proper  personal 
responsibility."1  According  to  the  most  basic  tenets  of  exis- 
tentialism, the  influence  of  which  is  strongly  felt  not  merely 
in  these  two  works  but  in  the  bulk  of  twentieth-century  lit- 
erature, the  essential  condition  of  humans  in  the  world  is 
one  of  freedom,  and  this  inherent  freedom  demands  the  ac- 
companiment of  responsibility. 

S0ren  Kierkegaard,  the  Danish  philosopher  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  considered  to  be  the  first  existentialist,  pro- 
claims that  in  such  a  world  the  state  of  nearly  all  human 
beings  is  one  of  despair.    He  even  distinguishes  between  a 


1  Gordon  E.  Slethaug,  "Rabbit  Redux:  Freedom  is  Made  of  Branir 
bles,"  Critical  Essays  on  John  Updike,  edited  by  William  R.  Mac- 
naughton  (Boston:  G.  K.  Hall,  1982),  241. 
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variety  of  classifications  of  despair,  evaluating  the  intensity 
of  the  despair  and  the  degree  to  which  the  victim  is  aware 
of  it.  Similarly,  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  the  twentieth-century 
French  philosopher,  asserts  that  humankind's  awareness  of 
this  freedom  leads  to  recognition  of  the  responsibility  in- 
curred when  making  choices,  and  he  affirms  that  a  per- 
son's awareness  of  this  sense  of  profound  responsibility  nat- 
urally pulls  him  or  her  into  a  state  of  anguish.  In  Rabbit, 
Run,  Harry's  existential  search  for  freedom  and  meaning 
is  marred  by  the  inept  way  in  which  he  handles  this  re- 
sponsibility. That  Rabbit's  manner  of  handling  the  con- 
comitant despair  and  anguish  is  ineffectual  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  rather  than  recognizing,  confronting,  and  ac- 
cepting the  responsibility  demanded  by  humankind's  state 
of  freedom,  his  usual  action  consists  of  avoiding,  denying, 
or  fleeing  from  this  responsibility.  This  escapism  from  his 
responsibility  leads  Rabbit  to  a  state  of  alienation  and  isola- 
tion, not  merely  from  the  self  but  also  from  the  other,  and 
until  he  properly  comes  to  terms  with  this  responsibility, 
Rabbit's  search  for  meaning  will  continue  to  be  futile. 

The  most  immediate  and  most  obvious  illustrations  in 
Rabbit,  Run  of  Rabbit's  refusal  to  confront  and  accept  re- 
sponsibility are  reflected  in  his  inability  either  to  provide 
or  to  sustain  a  satisfying  and  mutually  fulfilling  relation- 
ship. Within  the  first  several  pages  of  the  novel,  Rabbit,  in 
an  unexplained  and  unpremeditated  moment,  takes  the  car 
and  heads  south,  leaving  behind  both  his  wife,  Janice,  and 
their  son,  Nelson.  Just  what  his  intentions  are  is  not  clear; 
the  reader  simply  knows  that  Rabbit  "doesn't  intend  ever 
to  see  Brewer  again."2  His  haste  and  lack  of  forethought 
are  further  underscored  by  the  gas  station  attendant's  re- 
ply to  Rabbit's  inquiry  into  whether  the  station  had  any 


John  Updike,  Rabbit,  Run,  (New  York:  Fawcett  Crest,  1960),  27. 
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maps.  After  Rabbit  contesses  that  he  does  not  know  ex- 
actly where  he  intends  to  go,  the  attendant  advises  him 
that  "The  only  way  to  get  somewhere,  you  know,  is  to  fig- 
ure out  where  you're  going  before  you  go  there."3  That  his 
flight  from  Brewer  will  yield  a  more  meaningful  and  enrich- 
ing existence  than  the  one  he  leaves  behind  immediately 
seems  highly  unlikely;  for  after  entering  a  roadside  cafe  for 
some  coffee,  he  instantly  intuits  some  perceptible  unlike- 
ness  between  him  and  the  other  patrons.  After  musing  over 
what  he  had  considered  to  be  the  basic  homogeneity  of  all 
America,  he  wonders  to  himself,  "Is  it  just  these  people  I'm 
outside,  or  is  it  all  America?"4  Compared  to  the  mediocrity 
of  having  to  live  in  Brewer,  the  suggested  possibility  that  he 
will  be  plagued  by  inexplicable  alienation  offers  little  hope. 
Subsequently,  frustrated  that  he  seems  unable  to  escape 
the  terrain  indigenous  to  his  hometown,  Rabbit  suddenly 
reverses  the  direction  of  the  car  and,  without  explanation, 
heads  back  to  Brewer. 

Having  earlier  in  his  work  Either/Or  classified  the 
stages  of  existence  into  the  aesthetic  stage,  the  ethical  stage, 
and  the  religious  stage,  Kierkegaard  subsequently  applies 
these  conditions  of  existence  to  the  necessity  of  making 
choices,  an  analysis  which  can  be  further  extended  to  a 
consideration  of  Rabbit's  decision  to  leave  Brewer.  Just 
as  he  contrasts  the  aesthete's  preoccupation  with  sensual 
and  temporal  matters  with  the  ethicist's  recognition  of  duty 
and  self-reflection,  Kierkegaard  notes  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  an  aesthetic  choice  and  an  ethical  choice. 
The  most  basic  difference  between  such  choices  rests  in  the 
number  of  alternatives  from  which  each  type  may  choose: 


3  Ibid.,  82. 

4  Ibid.,  86. 
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The  only  absolute  either/or  is  the  choice  between 
good  and  evil,  but  that  is  also  absolutely  ethical. 
The  aesthetic  choice  is  either  entirely  immediate, 
or  it  loses  itself  in  the  multifarious.  Thus  when  a 
young  girl  follows  the  choice  of  her  heart,  this  choice 
...  is  in  the  strictest  sense  no  choice.5 

An  either/or  is  described  by  Kierkegaard  as  being  any  sin- 
gle option  available  when  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
making  a  choice,  signifying  that  one  can  either  choose  to 
do  something  or  one  can  choose  not  to  do  it.G  The  person 
trying  to  make  an  ethical  choice  obviously  has  a  narrower 
range  of  possibilities  from  which  to  choose,  and  the  choice 
implicitly  is  one  of  far  greater  importance  than  its  aesthetic 
counterpart.  The  immediacy  of  Rabbit's  sudden  decision 
to  flee  Brewer  renders  this  choice  one  of  aesthetic  nature, 
and  his  choice  is,  therefore,  no  choice  at  all.  This  impul- 
sive, seemingly  instinctive  behavior  of  Rabbit  sets  a  pattern 
that  continues  throughout  the  entirety  of  Rabbit,  Run  and 
is  but  one  manifestation  of  Rabbit's  inability  to  handle  the 
responsibility  demanded  of  him  by  his  state  of  freedom. 

After  leaving  Brewer  seemingly  due  to  his  growing  re- 
sentment and  disgust  for  his  lazy,  stupid  wife,  Rabbit's  task 
becomes,  upon  his  return1  to  town,  one  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  life  which  holds  greater  promise  of  meaning 
and  satisfaction.  That  Rabbit  is  unable  to  return  to  Jan- 
ice and  work  at  improving  their  marriage  is  a  reflection  of 
his  inability  to  make  a  decision  and  accept  the  accompany- 
ing responsibility.  His  refusal  or  inability  to  transcend  the 
problems  in  the  marriage  is  an  illustration  of  an  improper 


5  S0ren  Kierkegaard,  "Either /Or  (1843),"  translated  by  David  F. 
Swenson,  et  al.  A  Kierkegaard  Anthology,  edited  by  Robert  Bret  all 
(Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1946),  105. 
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reaction  to  what  Sartre  terms  the  facticity  of  a  situation, 
which  is  merely  the  external  circumstances  or  conditions  of 
any  being.  Sartre  asserts  that  "Facticity  is  only  one  indica- 
tion which  I  give  myself  of  the  being  to  which  I  must  reunite 
myself  in  order  to  be  what  I  am."7  Because  facticity  is  a 
concept  representing  merely  one  dimension  of  a  person's 
condition,  and  an  external  one  at  that,  it  naturally  follows 
that  ultimate  responsibility  for  one's  own  being  rests  with 
oneself. 

Unable  to  assume  the  responsibility  required  by  such  a 
course  of  action,  Rabbit's  behavior  again  lapses  into  that  of 
the  instinctive.  This  continuing  impulsiveness  can  be  seen 
as  a  result  of  either  an  underdeveloped  or  a  nonexistent  set 
of  self-prescribed  values,  and  critic  Gerry  Brenner  asserts 
that  Rabbit's  problem  is  compounded  by  the  permissive 
society  in  which  he  lives,  that  "Without  prescribed  values, 
he  not  only  lacks  guidelines  for  action,  but  also  ...  he 
reverts  to  animalistic  responses  both  in  crises  and  in  normal 
situations."8  However,  this  contention  that  Rabbit  would 
be  in  better  shape  under  values  or  guidelines  imposed  by 
society  runs  contrary  to  fundamental  existentialism. 

Sartre,  in  a  defense  of  existentialism,  Existentialism  is 
a  Humanism,  denies  the  validity  of  externally  imposed  val- 
ues or  commands  in  his  assertion  that  humans  are  inher- 
ently and  entirely  free.  This  unlimited  freedom  derives,  he 
claims,  from  the  nonexistence  of  God,  for  if  there  exists  no 
external  being  to  establish  an  essence  or  human  nature  for 
the  human  race,  then  the  entire  responsibility  for  defining 


Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Being  and  Nothingness,  translated  by  Hazel  E. 

Barnes  (New  York:  Pocket  Books,  1956),  132. 

5  Gerry  Brenner,  "Rabbit,  Run:  John  Updike's  Criticism  of  the  'Re- 
turn to  Nature,'  "  Critical  Essays  on  John  Updike,  edited  by  William 
R.  Macnaughton  (Boston:  G.K.  Hall  1982),  91. 
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oneself  and  adopting  a  value  system  is  a  task  incumbent 
upon  each  person.0  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Sartre  declares 
that  man  is  "condemned  to  be  free,"  for  "he  did  not  create 
himself,  yet  is  nevertheless  at  liberty,  and  from  the  moment 
that  he  is  thrown  into  this  world  he  is  responsible  for  every- 
thing he  does."  1()  It  is  this  sense  of  profound  responsibility, 
not  the  lack  of  an  externally  prescribed  value  system,  that 
reduces  Rabbit  to  impulsive,  instinctive  behaviour.  He  re- 
alizes that  he  is  responsible  for  his  own  choices,  and  it  is 
from  this  responsibility  that  he  flees. 

Sartre  asserts,  moreover,  that  one's  responsibility  is  not 
confined  merely  to  oneself,  but  rather  is  extended  to  all  of 
humankind.  His  contention  is  that  because  there  is  no  in- 
trinsic human  nature,  a  person's  choices  and  commitments 
bind  not  only  him  or  her,  but  by  necessity,  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity.11 This  multifarious  responsibility  is  obviously  too 
overpowering  for  Rabbit,  in  all  his  moral  vacuousness  and 
lack  of  inner  conviction,  to  confront  and  accept. 

The  existentialist  identifies  the  natural  reaction  to  a 
responsibility  of  this  magnitude  as  anguish,  a  condition  in 
which  Harry,  as  his  symbolic  surname  Angstrom  suggests, 
is  deeply  mired.  Though  there  are  some  who  either  show 
no  signs  or  are  unaware  of  this  anguish,  Sartre  asserts  that 
"they  are  merely  disguising  their  anguish  or  are  in  flight 
from  it."12  That  Rabbit's  departure  was  such  a  shock  sug- 
gests that  he  had  been  disguising  his  anguish.  With  the 
inception  of  his  flight  from  Brewer  the  anguish  becomes 


9    Jean-Paul  Sartre,  "Existentialism  is  a  Humanism,"  translated  by 

Phillip  Mairet,  in  Existentialism,  from  Dostoevsky  to  Sartre,  edited  by 

Walter  Kaufman  (New  York:  New  American  Library,  1975),  349-53. 
1(1    Ibid.,  353. 

11  Sartre,  Existentialism,  350. 

12  Ibid.,  351. 
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apparent,  and  he  shortly  finds  himself  living  with  a  former 
part-time  whore  named  Ruth  Leonard. 

Although  Rabbit's  flight  reflects  his  rejection  of  respon- 
sibility and  duty,  it  is  similarly  a  quest  or  search  for  mean- 
ing in  his  life,  and  the  suggestion  of  just  what  it  is  that 
Rabbit  is  seeking  is  hinted  at  in  the  words  of  his  former 
high  school  basketball  coach,  Tothero.13  When  Rabbit  and 
Tothero  go  to  a  restaurant  for  dinner,  the  mealtime  con- 
versation largely  comprises  Rabbit  and  Tothero's  remem- 
brances of  their  joint  basketball  experieuces.  Tothero  em- 
phasizes that  what  he  considered  most  important  as  a  coach 
was  not  only  to  "Give  the  boys  the  will  to  achieve,"  but  to 
"make  them  feel  .  .  .  the  sacredness  of  achievement,  in 
the  form  of  giving  our  best."14  and  David  Galloway  asserts 
that  Rabbit  is  searching  "to  find  that  world  in  which  he 
can  again  experience  the  sacredness  of  achievement."15  If 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  readily  apparent  to  Rabbit,  who 
seems  as  much  to  follow  impulsively  as  he  does  to  pursue 
or  quest  actively. 

Rabbit's  first  experience  in  this  search  is  his  relation- 
ship with  Ruth,  with  whom  he  sleeps  this  night  and  sub- 
sequently moves  in;  but  that  this  pursuit  is  an  empty  and 
pointless  one  is  immediately  obvious  to  the  reader.  After 
having  twice  had  sex  with  Ruth,  Rabbit  allows  his  instan- 
taneous, juvenile  infatuation  with  her  to  prompt  him  to  re- 
sist her  efforts  to  get  him  to  leave  her  apartment.  To  stall, 
he  suggests  that  he  get  some  lunch  and  asks  her  what  he 
should  get,  after  which  she  asks  him,  "What  do  you  like?"10 


13  David  P.  Galloway,  The  Absurd  Hero  in  American  Fiction  (Austin: 

Univ.  of  Texas  Press,  1970),  40. 

14  Updike,  Run,  62. 

15  Galloway,  31. 

10    Updike,  Run,  89. 
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After  leaving  her  apartment,  her  words  echo  in  Rabbit's 
mind,  and  he  muses  to  himself  that  "He  has  her.  He  knows 
he  has  her."17  He  finds  no  satisfaction  in  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  meaningful  relationship  with  Ruth;  rather,  he  is 
delighted,  as  an  adolescent  might  be,  that  he  has  "won"  her 
affection  and  possibly  her  acceptance. 

This  chauvinistic  delight  of  Rabbit  in  the  "art"  of  se- 
duction is  almost  the  mirror  image  of  the  written  thoughts 
of  the  narrator,  "A,"  of  the  bulk  of  Volume  I  of  Kierke- 
gaard's Either/Or.  Proceeding  on  the  premise  that  bore- 
dom is  the  root  of  all  evil,  "A"  has  devised  a  system  by 
which  he  can  avoid  becoming  bored  with  women,  a  system 
which  "does  not  consist  in  change  of  field,  but  resembles  the 
true  rotation  method  in  changing  the  crop  and  the  mode 
of  cultivation."18  It  is  noteworthy  that  Rabbit  has  left  Jan- 
ice due  to  his  growing  boredom  and  dissatisfaction  with 
her,  and  his  attachment  to  Ruth  seems  to  serve  as  a  means 
by  which  he  can  relieve  his  boredom.  "A"  goes  on  to  add 
that  the  "essence  of  pleasure  does  not  lie  in  the  thing  en- 
joyed, but  in  the  accompanying  consciousness."19  In  like 
fashion,  Rabbit's  self-musings  suggest  that  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  Ruth  is  grounded  more  in  the  "accompanying 
consciousness" — the  prospect  of  seduction,  than  in  Ruth 
herself.  Rabbit's  actions,  therefore,  still  seem  to  belong  to 
the  realm  of  the  aesthete — that  of  sensuality  and  temporal- 
ity, rather  than  to  the  realm  of  the  ethic ist — that  of  duty 
and  responsibility.  His  reply  to  Ruth's  inquiry  into  whether 
he  felt  he  would  have  to  "pay  a  price"  for  having  left  his 
family  is  a  grand  abdication  of  responsibility,  for  he  tells 
her  that  "If  you  have  the  guts  to  be  yourself  .    .    .    other 
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people'll  pay  your  price."20  This  suggests  that  a  fundamen- 
tal problem  with  Rabbit  is  that  people  have  been  "paying 
his  price"  for  far  too  long. 

Rabbit's  search  for  meaning  is  also  apparent  in  his  re- 
lationship with  the  Episcopalian  minister,  Jack  Eccles.  Ec- 
cles,  the  minister  of  Rabbit's  in-laws,  the  Springers,  entices 
Rabbit  into  a  game  of  golf  in  an  effort  to  try  to  compre- 
hend what  Rabbit's  problem  is,  and  in  turn,  steer  him  home 
again.  Responding  to  the  question  of  why  he  left  Janice, 
Rabbit  replies,  "There  was  this  thing  that  wasn't  there," 
to  which  Eccles  retorts,  "What  thing?  Have  you  ever  seen 
it?  Are  you  sure  it  exists?"21  That  Rabbit  is  searching  for 
something  is  apparent,  but  just  what  he  seeks  is  not.  He 
is  unable  to  articulate  any  sort  of  answer,  but  after  hitting 
a  perfect  drive  when  teeing  off,  he  turns  to  Eccles  and  ex- 
claims, "That's  it!"22  Since  Rabbit  was  a  tremendous  bas- 
ketball player  in  his  youth,  the  possibility  suggests  itself 
that  the  "thing  that  wasn't  there"  is  his  sense  of  accom- 
plishment and  achievement,  which  is  declared  by  Galloway 
to  be  unattainable  for  him  in  "the  television-and-booze- 
tinted  world  of  his  wife."23  Whether  this  will  be  attainable 
anywhere  is  still  uncertain. 

It  seems  equally  unlikely  that  he  can  discover  any  sort  of 
transcendant  meaning  in  the  world  of  Ruth.  Although  Rab- 
bit's initial  method  included  charm  and  flattery  for  Ruth, 
his  moral  vacuousness  soon  manifests  itself  in  petty  jeal- 
ousies over  Ruth's  former  lovers.  Particularly  angry  at 
discovering  that  she  not  only  has  had  sex  with,  but  also 
has  "blown"  someone  he  especially  disliked  in  high  school, 


20  Updike,  Run,  140. 

21  Ibid.,  125. 

22  Ibid.,  126. 

23  Galloway,  31. 
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Rabbit  pressures  her  into  doing  the  same  for  him.  Recall- 
ing Rabbit's  previous  suggestion  of  marriage  for  them,  Ruth 
muses  that  "After  being  a  wife  a  whore's  skin  feels  tight."24 
Rabbit  justifies  his  demand  by  saying  that  she  acted  that 
night  at  dinner  like  the  whore  she  used  to  be,  and  despite 
her  reluctance  and  obvious  distaste,  he  compels  her  to  pro- 
ceed. The  act  is  cold,  mechanical,  and  demoralizing  for 
Ruth,  and  though  his  guilt  and  shame  signify  to  him  that 
he  should  not  have  made  her  do  it,  he  reflects  that  "it  felt 
right  at  the  time."20  Once  again  Rabbit's  impulsive  choice 
is  based  upon  sensual  and  immediate,  rather  than  ethical 
concerns. 

Phoned  this  same  night  by  Eccles,  Rabbit  heeds  his  ad- 
vice to  meet  him  at  the  hospital  where  Janice  is  in  labor 
with  their  second  child.  In  his  thoughts  he  acknowledges 
"the  gap  of  guilt  between  .  .  .  [him]  and  humanity,"26 
suggesting  that  he  may  be  ready  to  assume  the  burden  of 
responsibility  for  his  own  actions,  but  the  fact  that  the  "dif- 
ficulty of  pleasing  someone  begins  to  hem  him  in"27  reveals 
his  true  lack  of  moral  conviction.  Fortunately  for  Rabbit, 
other  people  have  been  paying  his  price  (Mr.  Springer  has 
made  apartment  payments  for  Rabbit  during  his  absence 
and  offers  him  a  job  at  his  car  dealership),  thus,  the  respon- 
sibility that  Rabbit  has  to  assume  upon  his  return  home  is 
considerably  lessened.  Although  the  reunion  proceeds  well 
for  a  while,  Rabbit's  attempt  to  establish  harmony  and 
meaning  is  denounced  by  Slethaug  as  "a  half-hearted  at- 
tempt to  revive  those  old  systems  of  personal  support  .  .  . 


24  Updike,  Run,  173. 

25  Ibid.,  178. 
20  Ibid.,  187. 
27  Ibid.,  199. 
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[which  fails]  because  he  clearly  does  not  believe  in  them."28 
His  lack  of  belief  in  the  necessary  mutual  love  and  respect  in 
marriage  is  all  too  apparent  in  his  brutalization  of  Janice's 
body  in  a  cheap,  degrading  attempt  at  gratification. 

Exhausted  from  caring  for  the  baby  and  consigned  to 
sexual  inactivity  for  several  weeks,  Janice  implores  Harry  to 
consider  her  feelings,  whereupon  Harry  replies,  "I  can  but 
1  don't  want  to,  .  .  .  the  thing  is  how  /feel."29  Brenner  as- 
serts that  this  complete  egocentrism  of  Rabbit  has  for  him 
but  one  possible  outcome,  that  being  a  total  alienation.30 
A  man  with  neither  an  externally-  nor  internally-imposed 
set  of  values,  Rabbit  responds  in  his  characteristically  im- 
pulsive, instinctual  way:  flight. 

Janice,  in  drunken  anguish  due  to  Rabbit's  second 
flight,  accidentally  drowns  their  newborn  girl,  and  Rab- 
bit's behavior  after  his  return  home  for  the  funeral  is  once 
again  paradoxical.  After  admitting  that  the  fault  was  his 
own,  Rabbit  once  again  seems  to  be  progressing  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility.  Yet  once  again,  he  shows  himself 
incapable  of  assuming  this  responsibility,  for  when  exiting 
the  graveyard  after  the  funeral,  Rabbit  stuns  everyone  with 
a  doubly  brutal  denial  of  responsibility  and  accusation  of 
Janice  for  the  death  of  their  daughter.  He  protests,  "  'Don't 
look  at  me.  1  didn't  kill  her.  ...  I  wasn't  anywhere 
near.  She's  the  one.'  "3i  This  callous  deuial  of  responsibil- 
ity shows  just  how  little — if  any — real  progress  that  Rabbit 
has  made  in  his  search  for  meaning  and  value. 

With  no  value  system  upon  which  to  base  his  actions, 
Rabbit  responds  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  remark  with 

28  Ibid.,  245. 

29  Ibid.,  230. 

30  Brenner,  101. 

31  Updike,  Run,  271. 
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instinctual  flight.  His  lack  of  an  externally-prescribed  value 
system  is  in  congruence  with  Sartre's  contention  that  there 
exists  no  such  thing  as  human  nature,  but  the  lack  of  a  per- 
sonal set  of  values  is  the  result  of  both  his  aesthetical  choices 
and  his  continual  flights.  Because  his  aesthetical  choices  are 
in  a  sense  not  choices  at  all  and  because  his  flights  represent 
a  desire  to  avoid  or  delay  having  to  choose;  he  must,  ac- 
cording to  Sartre,  by  necessity  acknowledge  no  values,  for  a 
possibility  "has  value  only  because  it  is  chosen."32  Without 
making  a  conscious  decision,  Rabbit  instinctively  wanders 
to  Ruth's.  Indignant  about  Rabbit's  sporadic  and  waver- 
ing attentions,  she  demands  that  he  either  divorce  Janice 
or  stay  out  of  her  life.  Rabbit,  who  prefers  for  "things  to 
happen  of  themselves,"  is  overwhelmed  at  the  prospect  of 
having  to  make  a  decision  of  such  magnitude.33  His  final 
course  of  action,  of  course,  is  not  to  make  a  choice  at  all, 
and  he  runs  again. 

Rabbit's  fundamental  problem  seems  to  be  his  being  en- 
tirely unable  to  come  to  grips  with  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  himself  as  one  of  humankind.  Sartre  asserts  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  person  not  to  choose,  and  after  choosing 
"it  is  impossible  .  .  .  not  to  take  complete  responsibility."34 
Throughout  the  entirety  of  Rabbit,  Run,  Harry  has  contin- 
ually sought  both  to  avoid  making  choices  and  to  deny  or 
avoid  the  responsibility  demanded  by  such  choices.  Thus, 
by  the  end  of  this  novel,  the  possibility  that  his  search  for 
freedom  and  meaning  will  be  successful  seems  remote. 

In  the  second  novel  of  the  Rabbit  trilogy,  the  reader 
finds  a  middle-aged  Harry  Angstrom  who  suffers  from 
many  of  the  same  existential  problems  as  he  did  several 
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years  before.  In  Rabbit,  Redux,  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  Harry  is  the  degree  of  passivity  in  his  character. 
Whereas  in  Rabbit,  Run  his  flights — despite  the  avoidance 
of  responsibility — invest  his  choices  with  some  semblance 
of  action,  he  operates  more  passively  in  the  following  novel. 
Harry  subscribes  to  a  set  of  false,  externally-prescribed 
value  systems,  and  he  accepts  this  set  of  conventions  "with- 
out having  to  decide  on  its  value,  without  having  to  affirm 
or  negate  it,  and  without  having  to  act  on  it."35 

This  passivity  infects  his  being  to  such  an  extent  that 
when  he  confronts  Janice  with  his  knowledge  of  her  extra- 
marital affair,  he  does  not  fight  for  her,  ask  her  to  stay, 
nor  even  accept  her  offer  that  she  tell  her  lover  the  affair 
is  over.  Knowing  the  burden  of  responsibility  that  he  must 
assume  on  her  making  this  commitment,  he  encourages  her 
to  maintain  her  lover  on  the  sole  condition  that  "I  don't 
have  to  see  the  bastard."30  He  seems  unable  to  stand  up 
for  what  he  believes  in,  yet  it  is  doubtful  that  he  truly 
believes  in  anything  at  all.  Defining  himself  on  the  basis  of 
externally  imposed  values,  Harry  continues  to  suffer  from 
the  same  alienation  and  isolation  in  Rabbit,  Redux  as  in  the 
previous  novel. 

Rabbit  is  Rich,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  novel  which 
concludes  the  trilogy,  presents  an  even  older  Harry  who  has 
by  many  traditional  standards  become  a  success.  He  runs 
a  successful  car  dealership,  has  many  friends,  and  owns  a 
membership  at  the  local  country  club.  Yet  Harry,  despite 
the  material  comforts  he  enjoys,  does  not  seem  to  have 
resolved  the  problems  he  faced  in  the  two  previous  novels. 
Although  he  often  avoids  these  problems  by  hiding  behind 
the  luxuries  of  his  more  affluent  lifestyle,  the  tension  still 


35    Slet.ha.ug,  246. 
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exists.  He  finds  himself  thinking  about  Ruth  and  wondering 
whether  she  carried  to  term  the  pregnancy  for  which  he  was 
responsible  so  many  years  before,  he  continually  fantasizes 
about  Cindy,  the  young  wife  of  one  of  his  best  friends,  and 
he  does  nothing  but  fight  with  his  college-age  son,  Nelson. 


.  Though  these  problems  seems  less  serious  than  those 
plaguing  him  in  the  two  earlier  novels,  the  source  of  them 
is  the  same.  Harry's  search  for  meaning  still  continues,  but 
it  now  is  mainly  a  mental  exercise.  The  weight  of  being 
in  a  stable,  steady  relationship  with  Janice  engenders  his 
musings  about  Ruth,  but  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  pursuing  anything  that  might  threaten  all 
that  he  has  acquired.  His  fantasies  about  Cindy  are,  as 
his  affair  was  before,  the  result  of  his  boredom  with  Jan- 
ice and  marriage.  And  the  fundamental  problem  of  Harry 
and  Nelson's  relationship  is  Harry's  refusal  to  accept  that 
many  of  the  faults  and  shortcomings  he  criticizes  in  Nelson 
are  things  for  which  Harry  is  responsible.  He  recognizes 
this  to  be  the  case,  but  he  nonetheless  continues  to  deny 
responsibility  for  Nelson's  problems  and  lack  of  direction. 


By  the  end  of  the  novel  Harry  realizes  some  sort  of  res- 
olution to  each  of  these  problems.  He  understands  that 
patience  and  work  will  be  demanded  of  him,  yet  he  accepts 
this  provision  and  in  doing  so  achieves  an  inner  peace  he  has 
never  previously  experienced.  Nitb.  his  beginning  to  con- 
front and  accept  the  responsibility  which  is  inherently  his, 
Harry  Angstrom  finally  anticipates  the  promise  of  meaning 
and  freedom  in  his  life. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  IMAGINATION 

OP  T.S.  ELIOT* 

Russell  Kirk 


M, 


.ORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAN  OF  LETTERS  IN  THIS  CENTURY,  T. 

S.  Eliot  succeeded  in  persuading  a  good  many  educated 
and  discerning  people  that  the  Christian  religion  might  be 
regarded  as  a  credible  body  of  doctrines.  It  was  not  that 
Eliot  fancied  poetry  could  do  duty  for  religion;  but  rather, 
that  his  religious  imagination  opened  the  eyes  and  com- 
forted the  souls  of  many  who  had  been  seeking  for  images 
of  truth.  His  conscience  spoke  to  a  multitude  of  consciences, 
although  not  to  the  masses  directly. 

The  reason  why  Eliot's  poetry  moves  us  to  think  deeply 
on  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  why  the  ail-too  typical 
pulpit-sermon  today  does  not  so  move  us,  is  that  Eliot  pos- 
sessed imagination  in  the  highest  degree,  dreaming  the  high 
dream;  and  many  preachers,  no  matter  how  good  a  man 
they  each  may  be,  are  not  so  endowed  with  imagination. 

It  should  be  understood,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
when  I  speak  of  Eliot's  imagination,  I  do  not  mean  that 
slippery  word  intuition.  For  Eliot  was  uneasy  with  the 
claims  for  intuition,  and  his  own  creative  imagination  did 
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not  spring  from  private  revelation  or  prophetic  seizure.  It 
was  no  "Inner  Voice,"  no  computer-like  private  conscience, 
Eliot's  imagination.  Nay;  in  large  part,  his  remarkable 
imagination  amounted  to  what  John  Henry  Newman  called 
the  illative  sense,  which  we  may  vulgarly  term  the  jigsaw- 
puzzle  capabilities  of  the  intellect,  a  multitude  of  little  ev- 
idences falling  into  place  gradually,  so  that  in  the  end  one 
discovers  "powerful  and  concurrent  reasons"  for  belief,  even 
though  one  cannot  consciously  trace  the  intricate  process 
by  which  conviction  was  brought  about.  Intuition  had  a 
part  in  that  imagination,  of  course,  as  it  has  in  the  percep- 
tion of  every  man  of  genius.  A  passage  in  Andre  Maurois' 
little  book  Illusions  may  help  us  here. 

Maurois  describes  the  visit  of  Saint- John  Perse  to  Al- 
bert Einstein  at  Princeton.  The  physicist  had  invited  the 
poet  there  (both  having  received  Nobel  prizes  in  the  recent 
past)  to  ask  him  a  question. 

"  'How  does  a  poet  work?'  Einstein  inquired.  'How 
does  the  idea  of  a  poem  come  to  him?  How  does  this  idea 
grow?'  Saint- John  Perse  described  the  vast  part  played 
by  intuition  and  subconscious.  Einstein  seemed  delighted: 
'But  it's  the  same  thing  for  the  man  of  science,'  he  said. 
'The  mechanics  of  discovery  are  neither  logical  nor  intellec- 
tual. It  is  a  sudden  illumination,  almost  a  rapture.  Later, 
to  be  sure,  intelligence  analyzes  and  experiments  confirm 
(or  invalidate)  the  intuition,  but  initially  there  is  a  great 
forward  leap  of  the  imagination.'  " 

As  Maurois  adds,  an  intuition  by  a  scientist  "perhaps 
stems  from  an  unconscious  statistical  recollection  or  from 
the  sudden  glimpse  of  an  analogy."  Similarly,  the  talented 
poet's  "intuitions"  may  be  the  work  of  the  reproductive 
imagination,  or  of  the  illative  sense,  rather  than  unique 
and  inexplicable  glimpses  of  transcendent  reality.  Eliot  cer- 
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tainly  never  claimed  for  himself  any  powers  of  a  preternat- 
ural character,  nor  even  experience  of  "timeless  moments," 
except  for  a  few  brief  imperfect  ones.  But  we  know  lit- 
tle of  such  mysteries,  we  moderns:  some  writers  on  the 
human  brain,  in  recent  years,  even  suggest  that  conscious- 
ness does  not  exist — which  seems  to  me  a  thesis  wondrously 
self-contradictory.  However  that  may  be,  Eliot's  imagina- 
tion, marvellously  powerful  though  it  was,  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  mystical  visions  or  with  that  Inner  Voice 
which,  in  the  average  sensual  man — typified  by  Eliot's  cre- 
ation Sweeney — "breathes  the  eternal  message  of  vanity, 
fear  and  lust." 

Nevertheless,  so  piercing  was  T.  S.  Eliot's  imagination 
that  it  still  transforms  men  and  women  who  have  been  born 
since  the  poet  died.  There  writes  to  me  a  medical  student  in 
Oklahoma,  who,  after  some  kind  words  about  my  book  on 
Eliot,  declares  that  "Eliot,  it  seems  to  me,  should  comprise 
the  cornerstone  of  modern  literary  education,  especially 
for  Christians  concerned  with  regaining  and  preserving  a 
proper  world  view."  He  goes  on  to  describe  his  introduc- 
tion to  Eliot's  poetry  at  a  conservative  evangelical  college. 
There  "Eliot  was  dealt  with  by  having  us  read  the  'Love 
Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock'  and  excerpts  from  'The  Waste- 
land' as  examples  of  disjointed,  fragmented,  and  alienated 
modern  poetry  (in  contrast,  say,  to  Milton  and  Donne). 
By  any  estimation,  he  was  one  of  the  bad  guys,  if  not  a 
bad-guy  ringleader.  An  enigmatic  statement  to  this  effect 
was  thrown  in  as  an  afterthought:  'Eliot  later  became  a 
Christian,  and  his  poetry  became  less  disjointed  .  .  .',  etc. 
Apparently  he  never  quite  redeemed  himself  in  their  eyes." 

Since  then,  my  correspondent  remarks,  he  has  read 
Eliot  with  eyes  from  which  the  scales  have  fallen.  Even  in 
his  college  days,  "The  depth  of  thought  in  the  'Love  Song1 
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captivated  me  in  a  way  that  no  other  modern  poet  did.  .  .  . 
As  near  as  I  could  tell,  my  professors  must  either  have  been 
unable  to  understand  Eliot  because  of  his  Anglo-Catholic 
brand  of  Christianity  or  unwilling  to  accept  him  as  a  legit- 
imate Christian  because  of  it.  The  former  may  have  played 
a  role,  but  in  retrospect  I  find  that  I  was  almost  systemati- 
cally 'protected'  from  the  wide  range  of  first-class  Catholic 
scholarship,  I  believe  the  latter  reason  is  more  likely.  This 
was  unfortunate,  but  provincialism  is  alive  and  well  in  the 
evangelical  world." 

Here  we  have  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  Eliot's 
Christian  imagination,  influential  though  it  has  been  over 
the  past  half-century,  has  not  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
Christian  circles  commonly  called  "fundamentalist."  Yet 
why  wonder  at  that?  For  the  religious  insights  so  mov- 
ingly expressed  in  Eliot's  poems  have  been  rejected,  from 
a  point  of  view  distinctly  not  fundamentalist,  by  some  of 
Eliot's  contemporaries  among  the  poets  and  by  some  of  his 
more  eminent  critics. 

I  suppose  that  many  persons  present  today  have  seen 
the  television  film  about  Eliot  produced  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Missouri  Council  for  the  Humanities.  Several  of 
the  poets  and  critics  interviewed  in  that  film  wondered  con- 
descendingly at  Eliot's  quaint  and  illogical  attachments  to 
the.  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  they  consider  the  super- 
stitions of  the  childhood  of  the  race.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
on  that  television  program  seem  to  have  read  Eliot  a  long 
time  ago — and  not  have  wished  very  much,  in  those  dear 
dead  days  almost  beyond  recall,  to  read  him  with  an  open 
mind.  Because  they  had  been  reared  on  a  diet  of  doctri- 
naire positivism  and  scientism  (a  very  different  thing  from 
an  apprehension  of  scientific  theory),  they  perceived  Eliot's 
Christian  imagination  as  a  strange  and  rather  unpleasant 
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survival  from  the  Dark  Ages. 

It  was  not  such  secular  dogmatists,  but  rather  men  and 
women  of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind,  myself  among  them, 
who  came  to  learn  from  Eliot's  verses  that  one  is  not  a  fool 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  transcendent  realm  of  being. 
When,  a  freshman  at  Michigan  State,  I  first  read  Eliot's 
drama  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  I  wrote  a  long,  scathing, 
presumptuous  paper  about  its  absurdities;  that  was  in  my 
salad  days.  Now  my  judgment  is  rather  different,  for  with 
the  passage  of  the  years  certain  great  writers  have  helped 
to  alter  my  convictions  in  such  matters — notably  Saint  Au- 
gustine, Dante,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Samuel  Johnson,  John 
Henry  Newman,  and  Thomas  Stearns  Eliot. 

Those  commentators  on  the  dead  Eliot  who  proclaim 
that  he  had  one  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury remind  me  of  an  eighth-grade  textbook  in  world  his- 
tory that  I  reviewed  once  upon  a  time.  In  this  volume  there 
were  but  two  references  to  Christianity,  the  latter  of  which 
informed  the  young,  "In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  reli- 
gion called  Christianity,  which  caused  the  building  of  many 
churches."  The  Christian  faith  ended  then,  so  far  as  readers 
of  this  textbook  were  instructed. 

In  truth,  Eliot  was  no  medievalist,  aside  from  his  love 
of  Dante.  The  religious  writers  who  moved  him  were  those 
I  named  a  moment  ago — and,  in  addition,  the  great  English 
divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  the 
English  poets  of  the  Anglican  tradition.  As  for  his  con- 
temporaries, Christopher  Dawson  and  Martin  D'Arcy  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  chief  among  those  who  influenced  his 
thought. 

Eliot  knew  well  the  position  of  his  adversaries  among 
men  of  letters,  even  though  they  made  little  effort  to  un- 
derstand his  postulates.    He  was  at  least  as  well  informed 
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about  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  natural  science  as 
have  been  the  gentlemen  who  now  sit  complacently  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  intellect.  Between  him  and  them  a  great 
gulf  was  fixed,  and  it  was  this:  Eliot's  imagination  could 
transcend  the  twentieth  century  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves, while  their  imagination  was  confined  by  what  Eliot 
called  "the  provincialism  of  time." 

So  it  was  not  by  any  infatuation  with  the  Middle  Ages, 
nor  through  any  flights  of  fancy,  that  T.  S.  Eliot  came  to  de- 
clare himself  an  Anglo-Catholic.  As  Hoxie  Neale  Fairchild 
puts  it,  "One  might  say  that  he  became  a  Christian  on  dis- 
covering that  he  already  was  one — a  very  common  type  of 
conversion."  And  Fairchild  adds  that  perhaps  the  strongest 
motive  of  all  for  Eliot's  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  was 
his  "horrified  revulsion  against  the  absence  of  belief  in  these 
values  ['holy  living  and  holy  dying,  in  sanctity,  chastity,  hu- 
mility, austerity']  from  modern  society." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  me — and  I  hope,  to  you  ladies 
and  gentlemen — if  it  were  possible  today  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  Eliot's  religious  imagination.  Had  we  the 
time,  we  would  examine  his  visions  of  Hell,  in  the  poems 
"Prufrock,"  "Gerontion,"  The  Waste  Land,  and  "The  Hol- 
low Men."  Then  we  might  turn  to  his  images  of  the  pur- 
gatorial condition,  in  Ash  Wednesday  and  the  drama  The 
Family  Reunion.  We  would  proceed  to  redemption  from 
fire  by  fire  in  Four  Quartets,  and  would  trace  in  those  po- 
ems his  endeavor  to  express,  through  poetry,  acceptance 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  We  would  closely 
examine  his  imagery  that  opens  minds  to  ancient  insights 
which  positivism  ignores.  And  especially  we  would  try  to 
understand  his  concept  of  the  timeless  moment,  at  which 
temporal  and  eternal  intersect:  his  awareness  that  we  are 
now  in  eternity;  and  the  symbols  and  images  by  which  he 
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communicates  this  perception  to  us. 

But  in  the  line  of  another  great  poet  of  this  century, 
"Time  runs  on,  runs  on."  Let  me  then  conclude  with 
a  succinct  approach  to  Eliot's  own  observations  on  the 
imagination — the  moral  imagination,  the  idyllic  imagina- 
tion, the  diabolic  imagination. 

With  Joseph  Joubert,  he  held  that  "imagination  is  the 
eye  of  the  soul."  To  understand  Eliot  on  imagination,  one 
turns  to  his  collection  After  Strange  Gods,  and  especially 
to  the  third  lecture  in  that  slim  book. 

There  Eliot  condemns  what  he  calls,  bluntly,  the  dia- 
bolic imagination.  In  one  passage,  he  states:  "Here  I  am 
concerned  with  the  intrusion  of  the  diabolic  into  modern 
literature.  ...  I  am  afraid  that  even  if  you  can  entertain 
the  notion  of  a  positive  power  for  evil  working  through  hu- 
man agency,  you  may  still  have  a  very  inaccurate  notion 
of  what  Evil  is,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
may  operate  through  men  of  genius  of  the  most  excellent 
character.  I  doubt  whether  what  I  am  saying  can  convey 
very  much  to  anyone  for  whom  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin 
is  not  a  very  real  and  tremendous  thing." 

More  people  may  apprehend  Eliot's  meaning,  and  con- 
cur in  it,  in  this  year  of  1988  than  could  understand  Eliot 
on  sin  and  evil  in  1933,  when  he  delivered  this  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Eliot's  poetry  and  prose  have  done 
more  than  a  little  to  renew  that  painful  awareness  of  the 
Adversary  of  our  souls  and  of  feeble  human  nature,  readily- 
corrupted. 

What  he  called  "the  fruitful  operations  of  the  Evil 
Spirit,"  Eliot  discerned  in  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Thomas 
Hardy.  What  would  he  say  to  most  popular  authors  of 
fiction  in  our  day?  Eliot  set  his  face  so  sternly  against  the 
diabolic  imagination,  as  given  expression  by  the  unregen- 
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erate  personality,  because  he  knew  its  abysmal  power.  The 
two  Eliot  poems  that  I  find  most  memorable  and  convinc- 
ing are  "Gerontion"  and  "The  Hollow  Men."  Possibly  you, 
too,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  read  "Gerontion"  noctur- 
nally,  and  have  meditated  on  what  it  is  to  "lose  beauty  in 
terror,  terror  in  inquisition";  quite  possibly,  with  me,  in 
imagination  you  may  have  plodded  round  the  prickly  pear 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the  other  old  guys  in 
the  valley  of  fading  stars.  That  imagery  of  spiritual  an- 
nihilation, linked  to  the  dogma  of  Original  Sin,  does  not 
merely  reflect  Christian  teaching:  it  renews  that  terrible 
truth  for  the  modern  age.  Eliot  struck  hard  at  the  diabolic 
imagination  among  twentieth-century  men  of  letters,  for  he 
knew  the  uses  of  the  word  to  corrupt.  As  he  wrote,  "The 
number  of  people  in  possession  of  any  criteria  for  discrimi- 
nating between  good  and  evil  is  very  small;  the  number  of 
the  half-alive  hungry  for  any  form  of  spiritual  experience,  or 
what  offers  itself  as  spiritual  experience,  high  or  low,  good 
or  bad,  is  considerable."  And. he  never  forgot  the  earliest 
reproof  of  the  rudderless  imagination,  from  Genesis:  "The 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth." 

So  it  is  Eliot's  images  of  the  infernal  that  we  tend  to 
remember  most  vividly.  Yet  he  gives  us,  too,  images  drawn 
from  the  idyllic  picture  of  the  human  condition,  and  quite 
different  images  expressing  what  Edmund  Burke  called  "the 
moral  imagination." 

It  was  from  Irving  Babbitt  that  Eliot  learned  of  the 
idyllic  imagination,  most  successfully  expressed  by  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau.  This  is  the  sort  of  imagination  that,  ig- 
noring the  hard  necessities  of  human  existence,  would  have 
us  surrender  to  appetites  in  primitive  simplicity;  it  is  the 
sort  of  imagination,  at  second  hand,  which  captured  the 
rising  generation  in  many  countries  during  the  1960s  and 
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which  works  private  and  public  disorder  still.  When  Eliot 
assailed  Romanticism,  of  course  he  was  not  nailing  such  ro- 
mantics as  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  or  Walter  Scott:  what 
Eliot  fought  was  the  school  of  Rousseau,  depraved  in  their 
fancied  Arcadia — 

Under  the  bam 

Under  the  boo 

Under  the  bamboo  tree. 

As  for  the  moral  imagination,  Eliot  acquired  some  con- 
cept of  that  through  Babbitt — who  took  the  phrase  from 
Burke.  For  a  long  time  Eliot  was  ill  at  ease  with  those 
two  words — and,  for  that  matter,  with  Burke.  Eliot  rarely 
mentioned  Burke  until  his  later  writings,  presumably  on 
the  assumption  that  Burke  was  what  Johnson  had  called 
his  friend,  "a  bottomless  Whig."  Not  until  the  1950s  does 
the  name  of  Burke  seem  to  mean  much  to  Eliot.  But  after 
that,  he  discerns  what  Burke  meant  by  "the  moral  imagi- 
nation," and  reinforces  Burke. 

For  the  moral  imagination  is  the  power  of  descrying 
man,  despite  his  weaknesses  and  his  proclivity  to  sin,  as  a 
moral  being,  meant  for  eternity.  Human  beings,  after  all, 
are  created  in  the  image  of  God.  The  moral  imagination 
expresses  what  Pico  della  Mirandola  called  "the  dignity  of 
man."  Tt  was  this  moral  imagination,  indeed,  that  Eliot 
had  been  exercising  with  such  skill  and  persuasive  innovat- 
ing success  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  man 
of  letters.  This  moral  imagination  offers  to  us  the  images 
of  Thomas  a  Becket  martyred  in  the  cathedral  and  Celia 
martyred  upon  an  African  anthill.  "O  death,  where  is  they 
sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?" 

Eliot's  endowment  with  moral  imagination  made  him 
"able  to  see  beneath  both  beauty  and  ugliness;  to  see  the 
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boredom,  and  the  horror,  and  the  glory."  Abruptly,  in  a 
sensate  era,  there  started  up  the  poetry  of  Eliot,  exciting, 
alarming,  and  morally  demanding;  the  rising  generation  of 
the  1920s  read  it.  The  strangest  thing  about  this  new  po- 
etry, people  learned  presently,  was  that  it  came  to  affirm 
the  authority  of  Christian  teaching,  which  the  intellectuals 
of  the  twentieth  century  had  fancied  hopelessly  out  of  date 
and,  in  that  word  much  beloved  by  the  modern  vulgarian, 
"irrelevant." 

The  attempts  by  these  critics  at  denigration  of  Eliot 
and  at  diminuation  of  his  influence,  during  the  past  decade, 
have  been  further  overwhelmed,  as  we  have  all  observed,  by 
feline  dance,  song,  wit,  and  sagacity — in  the  musical  Cats, 
which  is  based  on  his  children's  book,  Old  Possum's  Book 
of  Practical  Cats. 

How  was  it  that  these  comical  verses,  somewhat  in  the 
vein  of  Edward  Lear,  have  risen  to  such  high  estate?  It 
could  never  have  been  Eliot's  expectation  that  his  cat  po- 
ems, dramatized,  somehow  would  reach  a.udiences  larger  far 
than  the  combined  total  of  persons  who  ever  had  attended 
performances  of  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  The  Family  Re- 
union, The  Cocktail  Party,  The  Confidential  Clerk,  and  The 
Elder  Statesman — indeed,  that  more  people  would  pay  for 
costly  tickets  to  Cats  than  ever  had  bought  his  books  during 
his  lifetime.  He  had  hoped  to  renew  the  public's  taste  for 
the  poetic  drama — but  scarcely  through  poetry  resembling 
Edward  Lear's  verses  about  pussycats,  owls,  and  runcible 
spoons. 

Eliot's  verses  about  Growltiger,  Old  Deuteronomy,  Mr. 
Mistofelees,  Macavity  the  Mystery  Cat,  Skimbleshanks  the 
Railway  Cat,  and  the  rest  of  his  crew  were  written  as  civ- 
ilization was  about  to  explode;  when  the  state  of  public 
affairs  induced  in  Eliot  a  "depression  of  spirits  so  different 
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from  any  other  experience  of  fifty  years."  They  were  written 
for  small  children,  and  with  the  assistance  and  stern  crit- 
icism of  the  children  of  various  friends.  Britain  declared 
war  against  Germany  on  September  3,  1939;  Old  Possum's 
Book  of  Practical  Cats  was  published  precisely  a  month 
later;  on  October  14,  a  German  submarine  sank  the  British 
battleship  Royal  Oak  in  Scapa  Flow,  the  first  of  the  mili- 
tary disasters  Britain  would  suffer.  No  one  in  those  times 
suggested  that  five  decades  later  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  this 
tiny  book  would  justify,  if  comically,  Eliot's  later  declara- 
tion that  the  communication  of  the  dead  is  tongued  with 
fire  beyond  the  language  of  the  living.  On  the  stage,  Cats 
swept  Eliot's  name  to  a  popularity  that  the  surly  ideological 
critic  never  could  hope  to  undo. 

"  Yet  what  is  Cats,  written  by  a  dignified  man  of  letters 
who  was  struggling  against  hopeless  odds  to  redeem  the 
time?  Why  does  this  musical  production,  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  move  its  huge  audiences  to  roaring  laughter  and 
then  to  open  tears?  What  is  the  thing  all  about — and  what 
has  it  to  do  with  the  moral  imagination? 

An  answer  to  that  question  may  be  found  in  these  lines 
of  "The  Ad-dressing  of  Cats,"  which  concludes  the  musical 
production  as  it  does  the  slim  book: 

You  now  have  learned  enough  to  see 
That  Cats  are  much  like  you  and  me 
And  other  people  whom  we  find 
Possessed  of  various  types  of  mind. 

Composer  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber's  remarkable  imagi- 
nation has  seized  upon  this  parallel,  and  through  the  power 
of  the  dance,  has  enabled  us  to  perceive  ourselves  as  so 
many  cats:  felines  laughable  and  tragic,  lustful,  heroic, 
pitiable,  furious,  evanescent,  meant  for  eternity. 
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I  suggest,  in  short,  that  the  delighted  audiences  of  Cats 
on  either  side  of  the  ocean  have  sensed  the  moral  imagi- 
nation of  Eliot  and  of  Webber.  The  frenzied  skillful  swirl 
of  the  cats  maddened  by  the  midnight  dance  is  the  old 
Dance  of  Life,  with  its  aspirations,  vanities,  conflicts,  and 
terrors:  the  perpetual  human  dance,  the  religious  dance, 
and  the  dance  of  death  as  well.  Grizabella's  song,  "Mem- 
ory," wakes  in  us  awareness  of  the  pathos  of  human  life; 
Grizabella's  death  and  ascent,  at  which  the  audience  sighs 
in  relief,  express  the  inexpungable  yearning  after  Eternity, 
"thou  pleasing  dreadful  thought."  (The  Grizabella  theme, 
by  the  way,  is  not  in  Old  Possum's  Book;  it  was  unearthed 
from  Eliot's  unpublished  papers.) 

As  modern  men  and  women  forget  the  rhythms  of  the 
dance  of  life,  Eliot  held,  modern  culture  slides  toward  dis- 
solution. There  will  succeed  to  our  era  a  Dark  Age:  already 
we  are  "destroying  our  ancient  edifices  to  make  ready  the 
ground  upon  which  the  barbarian  nomads  of  the  future  will 
encamp  in  their  mechanized  caravans." 

If  indeed  our  civilization  goes  soon  into  the  dark,  disor- 
der of  spirit  resulting  in  social  collapse,  may  some  memory 
of  Eliot's  insights  survive  the  crash  of  empires?  For  in  the 
long  run,  it  has  been  said,  great  poets  shape  the  culture 
into  which  they  have  been  born.  This  may  be  less  true 
than  it  was  in  Virgil's  time  or  in  Dante's;  yet  surely  Eliot 
will  be  read,  and  his  imagination  work  upon  minds  and 
consciences,  long  after  the  literary  foibles  of  the  twentieth 
century  have  been  well  and  thoroughly  forgotten.  Without 
bravado  and  without  equivocation,  Eliot  restored  religious 
insights  to  poetry,  and  restored  imaginative  power  to  for- 
mulas of  faith. 

"The  human  race  is  governed  by  its  imagination" — so 
wrote  the  master  of  the  big  battalions,   Napoleon  Bona- 
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parte.  T.  S.  Eliot  was  not  at  all  Napoleonic;  nevertheless, 
his  imagination  was  of  the  kind  that  gives  order  to  the  com- 
monwealth and  order  to  the  soul.  The  images  he  revealed 
to  us  help  to  chasten  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time. 

I  have  in  my  memory  his  image  in  his  later  years,  when 
we  would  meet  at  the  Garrick,  or  the  Travellers'  Club,  or  at 
some  private  hotel  in  Edinburgh.  His  face  and  his  manner 
reflected  an  easy  dignity  and  a  Christian  resignation.  As 
we  who  have  read  his  life  story  know,  he  had  suffered  a  pro- 
found personal  tribulation — long  before,  true;  but  "all  time 
is  unredeemable."  He  had  spoken  for  causes  that  seemed 
lost;  yet,  after  all  (as  he  said),  there  are  no  lost  causes 
as  there  are  no  gained  causes.  He  was  a  man  eminently 
sane,  and  nevertheless  a  man  of  vision.  The  images  he  be- 
queathed to  us,  from  Apeneck  Sweeney  to  the  Light  Invisi- 
ble, enliven  our  own  imagination  in  an  era  when  it  seems  as 
if  "men  have  forgotten/  All  gods  except  Usury,  Lust,  and 
Power."  And  we  may  truthfully  say  that  his  communication 
is  tongued  with  fire  beyond  the  language  of  the  living. 
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